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REFORM IN THE ROARING FORTIES AND 
FIFTIES 


BY MARIE GEORGE WINDELL! 


Reform was in the air by the decade of the forties. The 
groups that had been laboring with little success during the 
preceding years suddenly found themselves bolstered by much 
wider popular support. Missouri as well as the rest of the 
nation was recuperating from the effects of the panic of 1837, 
and the great expansion of national wealth that followed the 
exploitation of a frontier land allowed for an increase in com- 
munity activity and interests. 

In many parts of the State the more obvious frontier 
characteristics were drawing to a close. The Indians had 
withdrawn beyond the western boundary; political parties had 
begun to form along well defined lines, and state regulation 
covered the lending of money and credit. Brawls were still 
common but the flamboyant era of the Mike Fink river men 
was on the decline. The freedom allowed by the sparse popu- 
lation was being restricted by the throngs of new settlers from 
east of the Mississippi. St. Louis, the bottleneck of the funnel 
of immigration, grew proportionally so much faster than the 
rest of the total population that by 1860 it constituted more 
than 13 per cent of the total population.2 Manufacturing 
had made its appearance although Missouri society was still 
predominately an agricultural one.’ 


MARIE GEORGE WINDELL, a native Missourian, received an A.B. degree 
in 1939 and an M.A. degree in 1941 from the University of Missouri. She was 
an instructor in history at the university from 1940 to 1942 and was also an 
instructor in political science at Christian college in 1942. She is now copy 
editor of the State Historical Society. 

2Population increased by 77.8 per cent between 1840 and 1850, by 73.3 
per cent during the next decade, until in 1860 Missouri ranked eighth in the 
Union. In the forties St. Louis increased by 372.8 per cent and by 1860 con- 
tained! 160,773 inhabitants. U.S. Census: Compendium of the Enumeration of 
the Inhabitants and Statistics of the United States as Obtained at the Department 
of State from the Returns of the Sixth Census, p. 90. Population of the United 
States in 1860, Compiled from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census, pp. 
297, 300. 

*Manufacturing valued at $42,000,000 annually was produced in the State, 
of which $27,000,000 was produced in St. Louis. Farm lands and implements 
were valued at $239,343,634. Agriculture of the United States in 1860, Compiled 
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Before reform could make much progress in Missouri, the 
State had first to readjust to conditions changed by the panic 
of 1837, although the effects were not severely felt until 1841. 
With banks closed elsewhere and credit restricted in the State, 
contraction not expansion of state facilities for unfortunates 
was the order of the day. For the first three years of the 
forties the State marked time. Appropriations for the peni- 
tentiary gradually went back to their former level and plans 
for building scheduled in the thirties were again revived. 
However, the panic did contribute to reform when it accentu- 
ated the need for change. The forceful reminder of the wan- 
dering homeless and the increasing number of criminals needed 
only the revival of business conditions to evoke plans for 
amelioration. 


Along with financial recovery, forces that had emerged 
earlier, only to be temporarily retarded, now showed their 
true importance. The rapid growth of population in the State 
increased the number of unfortunates and their need for state 
aid. An agricultural community might depend upon a vigi- 
lance committee to deal with the lone outlaw, but such a 
system of law and order was entirely unsuited to a settled 
town. St. Louis was most interested in the reform movements 
in the East, especially those that would solve the problems of 
a growing industrial society. The religious revivals of the 
two earlier decades furnished an impetus to public interest in 
the welfare of others and as a corollary in that of the com- 
munity. Ministers and church leaders who began with the 
intricacies of salvation by a certain creed now looked to man’s 
physical well-being. " 

It was in this mood that the State turned to a solution 
of its problems after 1843 and accomplished reforms during the 
forties. The humanitarian movement gathered momentum 
until it became a general effort to lighten the burdens of the 
afflicted by an extension of state services. The public attitude 
toward the unfortunate had changed. Unlike the scorn heaped 


from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census under the Direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, pp. vil, x; Manufactures of the United States in 1860, Compiled 
from the Original Returns of the Eighth Census under the Direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, p. 316. 
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on poor immigrants during the twenties, pity was now the 
dominant theme in editorials on the subject. William F. 
Switzler, editor of the Missouri Statesman and prominent 
Whig member of the legislature, remarked in 1846, “Let no 
man despise the unfortunate, poor, and wretched. Earth has 
ills to which all are heir. Rather let us sympathize with than 
despise the unfortunate of our race.’’* The public contributed 
both to local charity and to unfortunates elsewhere. In 1847 
Columbia citizens subscribed $137.30 to be forwarded by the 
mayor of St. Louis to the starving poor in Ireland.§ 

Paupers most obviously needed assistance. The poor- 
house system inaugurated in St. Louis was extended through- 
out the State in 1843.6 Thereafter, refuges for the homeless 
were erected by a tax levied at the discretion of county courts. 
Prompted by motives of humanity and economy, farms with a 
log cabin near the county seat were purchased for the care of 
the destitute.” In 1853 St. Louis incorporated the Home of 
the Friendless which had been earlier organized by a group of 
charitable women for the benefit of the poor.® 

Cheap land was always a convenient and inexpensive 
solution. For this purpose state memorials to Congress peti- 
tioned that the federal government grant patents of not less 
than forty acres to heads of families who did not already own 
land.°® 

The role of the immigrant was extremely important in the 
problem of the destitute. Although industrious, honest, and 
respectable as a body, many arrived without money, and some 
were ignorant and vicious. St. Louis was the sieve for a large 
portion of the immigrants intending to settle in the west, and 
city and county institutions were taxed to the utmost. The 
hospitals and poorhouses were crowded with the sick and 
disabled ; the House of Correction with the idle and profligate.'° 

‘Missouri Statesman (Columbia), April 3, 1846. 

‘Ibid., May 7, 1847. 

Laws of Missouri, 12th G. A., 1st Sess., 1842-1843, pp. 102-103. 

TI bid., 18th G. A., Adj. Sess., 1855, p. 354; Missouri Statesman, March 12, 
1847; November 24, 1854. 

8Laws of Missouri, 17th G. A., Ist Sess., 1853-1854, pp. 49-50. 

*Tbid., 15th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1848-1849, p. 654; 1851-1852, 16th G. A., 
Reg. Sess., p. 725. In 1851, this allowance was expanded to 80 acres. 


10 Western Journal and Civilian (St. Louis), Vol. XI, No. 3 (December 1853), 
Pp. 186-188. 
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This was moreover the period of the great German immi- 
gration. By 1860 one-third of the population of St. Louis and 
St. Louis county was German born. To the farmer who pur- 
chased fertile land or the professional who could find employ- 
ment in St. Louis, the State offered hard work but a promising 
future. Nevertheless, part of the aristocratic and professional 
classes who left Germany during the revolutions of 1830 and 
1848 did not fare too well. Sometimes on poor land and 
unadapted to pioneering, a few committed suicide, others 
collapsed morally, and some died beggars." 

Vagrancy that accompanied immigration was intensified 
during these two decades. In 1843 St. Louis established a 
House of Correction for petty offenders and a juvenile reform 
school in 1851.2 The association of juvenile delinquents and 
‘vicious associates” in the jails of the State forced such a step 
in order to guard the moral and pecuniary interest of society. 
Unfortunately, despite the good intentions of such legislation, 
abandoned children could not be admitted before they had 
already been acquainted with vice.'* While St. Louis was 
making concrete efforts to solve these problems, the rest of the 
State applauded but was disinclined to imitate the example. 


Care for the insane was closely connected with pauperism 
since the insane poor were treated at best in poorhouses. 


They are frequently . . . upon the highways, in the streets of towns and 
villages; they are to be found in your jails and prison houses wearing a 
convict’s chain in a convict’s cell. . . . They may be found in cold and 
desolate huts; . . . or perhaps under the benevolent provision of our Stat- 
ute many of these unhappy beings may be let out from year to year by 
the county court to the highest bidder." 


The first legislation in their behalf came in the forties. 
Governor Meredith Marmaduke in 1844 was the first governor 
to call the attention of the State to the necessity of establishing 
an institution for them." Although the census of 1840 gave 


“Faust, A. B., The German Element in the United States, Vol. I, pp. 440-442. 

Bureau of the Census, Children Under Institutional Care, 1923, pp. 86-88. 

The Teacher and Western Educational Magazine (St. Louis), Vol. I, Nos. 
6 and 7 (June, July 1853), pp. 223-224. 

Mgpeech of Senator James 8. Rollins. Missouri Statesman, February 5, 
1847. 

18 Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. II, pp. 20-21. 
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270 as the number of insane in Missouri, the report of a legis- 
lative committee estimated that the number was nearer 1280 
and demanded action."* Statistics from out-state institutions 
pointed to the frequent cure of early cases. Moreover, it was 
believed that an asylum would assist in the classification of 
criminals, for the plea of insanity had become so frequent in 
cases of homicide that there was danger in turning these 
criminals loose upon the community.'? That generation 
seemingly took a less cynical interpretation of such actions 
than do its descendants. 

A legislative committee in behalf of the institution pro- 
posed that each member of the general assembly be active in 
bringing this matter before the public. Whether or not this 
was responsible, popular interest was aroused. In 1845 a bill, 
introduced to establish a “lunatic asylum”’ in Jefferson City, 
stood a test on the floor and was killed only by being referred 
to a committee.'® 

After a delay of two years the asylum was finally estab- 
lished. When the bill was introduced in December 1846, 
Dorothea Dix, the fervent crusader from Massachusetts who 
labored over the nation in behalf of this unfortunate class, was 
in St. Louis. Her influence, if any, seems to have been behind 
the scenes in this case since neither the legislative journals 
nor the newspapers mention her participation in the agitation 
in Missouri.1® Senator James S. Rollins from Boone county, 
famous for his activities in behalf of the state university, made 
a stirring speech for the bill. In spite of Missouri’s large debt, 
she had no excuse for refusing to follow the example of other 
governments. ‘Shall we acknowledge that Missouri is so 
poverty stricken that she cannot afford to build a small 
asylum?”’ he flourished rhetorically. Mindful of the conserva- 
tive legislative purse, he suggested instead of debts or taxes 


Journal of the Senate of Missouri, 13th G. A., 1st Sess., 1844-1845, Appen- 
dix, ‘‘Report on the Insane Asylum,"’ pp. 71-84. In twelve counties no white 
person was returned as insane or idiotic. In eight counties, several of which 
were among the most populous in the State, there were no returns of insane or 
idiotic, either white or negro. This ratio, according to that of New Jersey, is 
one to four hundred. 
17 Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, pp. 20-22. 
18 Missouri Statesman, February 7, 1845. 
197bid., February 5, 1847. 
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for the source of an appropriation the perennial remedy: 
using Missouri's share in the national treasury from the sale of 
public lands.?2” When established in Fulton in 1847 the asylum 
was open to the insane poor and criminals acquitted on a plea 
of insanity.”! 

After the establishment of the refuge, the State congratu- 
lated itself on its humanitarianism. The general assembly 
might adjourn the next spring with “every assurance of the 
gratitude of the people of the state and with a knowledge of 
having performed an act of benevolence deserving commenda- 
tion of the public.’’* Missouri could now look forward to the 
time when numerous persons might be restored to reason. 
Unfortunately due to the carelessness of the legislature, the 
appropriation was delayed so that the institution did not open 
until December 1851. 

By 1852 the treatment under Dr. Turner R. Smith, the 
superintendent, was successful enough to attract some patients 
from Iowa.** Missouri travelers in the East proudly boasted 
in their local papers that their ‘infant asylum [was] fully 
equal to the best.’ 

By 1854 the problem of space that plagued any state 
institution appeared. Since the capacity of the asylum was 
only one hundred, it was compelled to discharge hopeless cases 
and refuse admittance to some curable cases.» However 
during the six-year period, 1853-1859, the legislature was 
generous by granting $130,000 for improvements.?? Finances 
for various state institutions may be credited to Charles H. 
Hardin, representative from Callaway county. On many 


2°7bid., January 13, 22, February 5, 1847. 

"Laws of Missouri, 14th G. A., Ist Sess., 1846-1847, p. 60. 

22 Western Journal and Civilian, Vol. VI, No. 5 (August 1851), pp. 436-437; 
Fulton Telegraph, December 15, 1848; Jefferson Inquirer (Jefferson City), 
December 8, 1848. 

3Fulton Telegraph, December 15, 1848; Missouri Statesman, November 21, 
1851. 

“Missouri Statesman, October 15, December 22, 1852. 

*Tbid., October 15, 1852. 

%*Tbid., January 13, 1854. 

Laws of Missouri, 17th G. A., 2nd Sess., 1852-1853, p. 5; 18th G. A., 1st 
Sess., 1854-1855, p. 5; 19th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1856-1857, pp. 8-10; 20th G. A., 
Ist Sess., 1858-1859, p. 11. Of 193 patients, 133 were supported by counties 
and 60 by friends. Missouri Statesman, February 16, 1855; Fulton Telegraph, 
March 25, 1859. 
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occasions when an economy-minded legislator proposed cutting 
appropriations, Hardin always sought to protect them.** 

As in the case of the insane, state legislation for other 
classes of unfortunates, the deaf, dumb, and blind, began with 
a census.?® During the forties the State paid tuition at the 
Carondelet school for the deaf and dumb for those who peti- 
tioned the legislature. Afflicted persons who were older were 
exempt from certain burdens.*° Newspaper readers showed 
general interest in the methods used for teaching the deaf and 
dumb,” although this might have been as much curiosity 
about a unique section of the population as humitarian con- 
cern. 


Legislative concern however is more easily ascertained. 
In 1845 a resolution of the House instructed the committee 
on education to make a report on the provisions for the educa- 
tion of deaf and dumb children within the State. Two years 
later, $2000 for the deaf and dumb and $1200 for the blind 
were appropriated annually. Out of this fund the superin- 
tendent of the common schools was to grant eighty dollars 
each year for the education of children up to twenty, and two 
years later, sixty dollars annually for those between ten and 
thirty years of age.* 


In 1848 when the movement for the education of the deaf 
and dumb became significant, a department for them was 
established in St. Charles college.** The next year William F. 
Switzler of Columbia secured the passage of a law extending 
the school term for the handicapped to four years,* although 
this was little enough considering the youth of many of the 
scholars. 


% Missouri Statesman, April 15, 1859; Fulton Telegraph, March 25, 1859. 

Laws of Missouri, 11th G. A., 1st Sess., 1841, pp. 26-28. 

%°7bid., 12th G. A., Ist Sess., 1842-1843, pp. 202-203. Children between 
eight and eighteen were sent to Carondelet. Joseph Howdeshell, Jr., was 
released from paying poll and property taxes up to three thousand dollars. 

51 Missouri Statesman, April 12, 1844. 

%37bid., February 14, 1845. 

32aws of Missouri, 14th G. A., 1st Sess., 1846-1847, p. 48; 15th G. A., 
Reg. Sess., 1848-1849, p. 48; Missouri Statesman, March 16, 1849. The law 
of 1847 allowed a maximum of $170 per child. When this was cut to $60 per 
year, the maximum of $240 allowed four years of school. 

%4Boon's Lick Times (Boonville), February 18, 1848, 
Missouri Statesman, March 16, 1849. 
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The legislative committee on education, considering this 
inadequate, secured the establishment of an ‘“‘asylum” for the 
deaf and dumb in Fulton in 1851. By March 1852 the “noble 
enterprise was no longer a doubtful experiment.’’*” Although 
the progress of the sixteen children in the school was rapid, the 
remaining 213 in the State were still without education. The 
opportunities for such practical charity were not overlooked. 
Newspaper contributors reminded clergymen who urged the 
preaching of the gospel to all nations that the “unfortunate 
ones in their midst’’ should not be forgotten.** As a method 
for propagandizing Missouri, the superintendent William D. 
Kerr, made a state-wide lecture tour in 1852. Wherever 
possible he took deaf mutes back to Fulton with him.*® 

Education for the blind was principally the result of one 
man’s labor. Eli Whelan, a blind pupil of Friedlander in 
Philadelphia, had taught several years in Nashville before 
coming to St. Louis in 1850.4° The following year this school, 
the Missouri institution for the education of the blind, was 
incorporated. After St. Louis had subscribed $10,000, the 
State was to make an appropriation of $15,000. All blind 
persons in the State were entitled to enter; the indigent were 
admitted free of charge and given preference. An able means 
of popularizing the project was the requirement that an officer 
of the institution and a few pupils visit several counties before 
the next legislative session to show to the public at large the 
importance of their education.*' The pupils were taught a 
trade, some schooling, and music if they so desired. The 
half-private, half-public character could not long continue 
and in 1855 the school was declared a state institution.“ 


%Fulton contributed forty acres and a building. Jbid., February 21, 1851; 
Laws of Missouri, 16th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1850-1851, pp. 211-213. The act of 
1851 was amended in 1857 to permit persons to reside in the asylum for seven 
years. Laws of Missouri, 19th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1856-1857, p. 11. 

37Fulton Telegraph, quoted in Missouri Statesman, March 21, 1852. 

38 Missouri Telegraph (Fulton), June 25, 1852. 

39St. Louis Intelligencer, September 28, 1852. 

404 ppendiz to the Senate and House Journals, 35th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1888- 
1889, *‘Report of the Missouri Institution for the Education of the Blind,”’ 
Pp. 15; Missouri Statesman, October 4, 1850, May 7, 1852. 

“Laws of Missouri, 16th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1850-1851, pp. 59-60. 

“Missouri Statesman, May 7, 1852. 

“Laws of Missouri, 18th G. A., 1st Sess., 1854-1855, pp. 8-9. The annual 
state appropriation was $12,000. 
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More unfortunate children, however, came under the 
classification of orphans and were cared for in the traditional 
manner: in orphanages which doubled in number during the 
two decades, or preferably by the apprentice system.“ The 
laws governing apprenticeship were unmodified during this 
period except for the permission granted to parents who had 
bound out their child as an apprentice “‘in [a] virtuous family” 
to receive the child again upon paying for the relief given.“ 
In 1849, perhaps as a method of retaining cheap labor, the term 
of apprenticeship was extended in the case of boys from 
eighteen to twenty-one years.“ The protecting arm of the 
apprentice code, though not sturdy, was not offered to free 
negroes and mulattoes under twenty-one. If they were not 
entitled to receive from the county court a license to remain 
in the State after their majority they could not be appren- 
ticed.’ 


The problem of child welfare, especially in St. Louis, could 
not be ignored during the fifties. From 1830 to 1850 the popu- 
lation of St. Louis was multiplied by ten.** Idle and truant 
children thronged the streets exposed to every species of vice.* 
Thus far the city authorities and citizens had acted liberally 
in making provision for the unfortunates. However, the 
demands for immediate relief so delayed them from making 
appropriations to establish reform institutions, that the young 
offender was usually sent to the workhouse or prison. Pro- 
posed changes suggested that he be separated from his asso- 
ciates in crime, educated, and trained for some kind of honest 
employment. A juvenile reform school would open such a 
haven thought George Tarver, the senior editor of the Western 
Journal and Civilian, the first Missouri magazine and pub- 


“Bureau of the Census, Institutions for Children, 1921, pp. 86-88. To the 
five orphanages in existence in 1840, eight were added in the next twenty years. 


“Laws of Missouri, 14th G. A., Ist Sess., 1846-1847, p. 205. 

“Tbid., 15th G. A., Ist Sess., 1848-1849, p. 143. 

‘77 bid., 14th G. A., Ist Sess., 1846-1847, pp. 103-104. 

The Seventh Census of the United States: 1850, Embracing a Statistical 
View of Each of the States and Territories, Arranged by Counties, Towns. . ., 
Pp. 662. 

‘9The Teacher and Western Educational Magazine (St. Louis), Vol. I, Nos. 
6 and 7 (June, July 1853), pp. 223-224. 
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lished in St. Louis, when he petitioned the federal congress 
for a donation of land for its establishment.*° 


To remedy the problem of delinquency the St. Louis 
reform school was organized in 1851. Boys under eighteen 
and girls under sixteen were to be engaged in work, recreation, 
and study and with their consent were to be indentured as 
apprentices to learn some trade; the incorrigibles were to be 
dismissed.5' The conditions for entrance were actual viola- 
tion of a criminal law, the complaint by, incapacity, or moral 
depravity of the parent or guardian.” 


Overcrowding forced the establishment two years later 
of the House of Refuge. Younger offenders, boys under six- 
teen and girls under fourteen, who were liable to confinement 
in the workhouse, the county jail, or the state penitentiary 
might at the discretion of the court be place in the home until 
twenty-one.® 


Amelioration of the code concerning adult offenders went 
on throughout this period. Since debt was still a crime, legis- 
lation in behalf of the debtor achieved its goal with the aboli- 
tion of imprisonment for insolvency. After delivering all his 
property except clothing to his creditors, the debtor had been 
released by the law of 1841. An applicant for the benefits of 
the national bankruptcy law could not be arrested in an execu- 
tion for debt according to a federal decision in the following 
year.®® 


The creditor class, opposing the discharge it gave the 
bankrupt from further legal liability for his debts, argued that 
it would benefit neither the individual nor the community. 
As the Missouri Republican acknowledged, however, the 
opposite was more nearly true. Humane sympathizers with 
the lot of the debtor class under the insolvent laws ‘‘which 


© Western Journal and Civilian, Vol. X1, No. 3 (December 1853), pp. 186- 
188. 
“Laws of Missouri, 16th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1850-1851, pp. 282-284. 
87bid., 17th G. A., 1st Sess., 1852-1853, pp. 570-571. Child adoption was 
permitted by law in 1857 by means of a deed following the steps of procedure 
for the transference of real estate. JIJbid., 19th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1856-1857, 
p. 59. 

S7bid., 18th G. A., 1st Sess., 1854-1855, pp. 284-287. 

“Tbid., 11th G. A., 1st Sess., 1840-1841, p. 92. 
“Columbia Patriot, March 26, 1842. 
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doom their subjects to hopeless poverty and wretchedness for 
life,” approved the more liberal attitude. It was not right for 
the State ‘‘to give so fearful a power over a fellow being into 
the hands of the creditor to be used in vindictiveness." The 
creditor class also would profit in having a bankruptcy law 
because the strong inducements to concealment and fraud 
created by the severity of the existing insolvent laws were re- 
moved. It was argued that the debtor would know that upon 
a full and honest surrender of all the property he had, his 
energies would be free for the support of himself and his family 
without the fear of molestation. An adverse court decision, 
however, limited the applicants for at least a year by the ex- 
ceedingly oppressive restriction which gave all the property 
the debtor acquired between his application and final discharge 
to his creditors.*” 

Much of the legislation of the following year was to remedy 
the plight of the debtor. Senator John I. Campbell of Marion 
county proposed a redemption law which gave the debtor the 
right to redeem property sold under execution.** The federal 
act allowing bankruptcy forced every debtor, unable to pay 
his obligations, to take the benefit of the law or to remain 
in prison at the mercy of his creditor.** With this example 
before it, the legislature passed with little opposition the bill 
to free the debtor.*° 

For the more obvious criminals the penitentiary had been 
the anticipated remedy, but in the forties it was not fulfilling 
the hopes of its enthusiastic founders. Public opinion agreed 
that the object of the penitentiary system was not accom- 
plished by the policy of the prison officials who worked the 
prisoners at a profit outside the walls. With the prison under 
their direction, the contractors viewed the institution by the 
amount of their personal gain and were relatively uninterested 
in the morals and reformation of the prisoners. The criminal 

Tbid., April 30, 1842. 
STJudge Robert W. Wells declared in 1842 while the case was pending before 


the supreme court that the property was subject to seizure. Ibid., November 
17, 1842. 


58Boon's Lick Times, December 31, 1842. 

59\fessages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 489. 

6 Journal of the Senate of Missouri, 13th G. A., 1st Sess., 1844-1845, p. 193. 
The vote was twenty-one for, six opposed. 
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was virtually at large half his time parading the streets or 
working in the houses of the city many hundred yards and 
sometimes several miles from his cell.*' The deliberate opinion 
of the general assembly according to a concurrent resolution 
of 1841 was that ‘‘the object of the Penitentiary system [would] 
not be accomplished, nor the interest of the state promoted, 
by working the convicts without the walls of the peniten- 
tiary.’’? 
Governor Thomas Reynolds stated in 1842 that 


The Penitentiary . . . as at present managed tends in no wise to 
reform the convict, it does not diminish crime, and society is not in any 
way benefitted by it. . . . Higher and better influences must dictate to 


our Legislatures or else our state prison will remain what it is now, a 
disgrace to the State.™ 


The younger criminals were thrown into promiscuous inter- 
course and compelled to mingle with the ‘‘most hardened vil- 
lians’’ of the prison.“ To prevent this association as well as 
lessen cramped quarters, Reynolds recommended the con- 
struction of an additional number of cells.“ Living condi- 
tions were primitive; two and often three men were confined 
in a single cell; women convicts had no separate prison and 
had to be confined constantly in cells to prevent contact with 
male convicts; the system of leasing the prisoners to St. Louis 
manufacturers continued despite criticism. Poor food, espe- 
cially bread, called forth complaints by the convicts which 
‘“‘were not entirely unfounded.” With the exception of Sun- 
day when clergymen were permitted to preach to them, they 
labored at the manufacture of such staples as hemp, tobacco, 
rope and bagging, duck and cordage.® Due to the efforts of 
the penitentiary inspectors a hospital was finally established 


“Columbia Patriot, March 28, December 9, 1842. 

®7aws of Missouri, 11th G. A., Ist Sess., 1840-1841, p. 335. 

3 Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 480. 

“Columbia Patriot, December 9, 1842. 

% \fessages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 480. 
From 1838 to 1842 the number of the convicts had increased from 44 to about 
150 and were still rapidly increasing. 

Laws of Missouri, 12th G. A., Ist Sess., 1842-1843, pp. 95-99; Missouri 
Statesman, January 19, 1844; Journal of the Senate of Missouri, 13th G. A., 
ist Sess., Appendix, ‘‘Report of the Inspectors of the Penitentiary,’’ pp. 150-156. 
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in 1843, seven years after the institution was opened. If 
proof were needed of the prison’s inadequacy the numerous 
escapes offer it. ‘“‘In Missouri,’”’ ridiculed the Boston Bee, 
“if they wish to get rid of a man, they put him in the state 
penitentiary. He is sure to get out and run away.’®* 

Such a deplorable administration aroused public interest 
and suggestions for reform. Symptoms of the newly sensitive 
conscience of the community are reflected in the popular dis- 
approval of Governor Edwards when he vetoed a bill to en- 
large and improve the penitentiary.*® Other plans stressed 
moral welfare. The legislative committee on the penitentiary 
recommended books and Bibles for the prisoners and separate 
quarters for the women.”° The legislature followed by appro- 
priating $200 to purchase books for the convicts and author- 
ized a chaplain for the instruction of the prisoners,” but to the 
problem of the women after considering the finances of the 
State, the general assembly could suggest only executive 
pardons. To smooth the return of a reformed criminal to 
society, convicts were to be granted ten dollars apiece upon 
their release by the law of 1853.” 


The rapid growth of the prison population caused much 
speculation as to its cause. The Western Examiner mait- 
tained that the lack of parental and school training made 
convicts. Intemperance and the failure to learn a trade were 
probably contributing factors causing crime.” There was 
also much controversy as to the relative viciousness of the 
men themselves. The penitentiary inspectors, who were 
convinced that a majority were beyond hope of redemption, 


Laws of Missouri, 12th G. A., Ist Sess., 1842-1843, p. 101. 

*8Quoted in Missouri Statesman, February 2, 1844. For escapes, see Boon's 
Lick Times, October 28, 1843. 

®° Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. II, p. 19, 
Boon's Lick Times, October 11, November 8, 1845. Missouri newspapers often 
treated crime in a flippant manner. The Paris Mercury blithely commented 
that the jail was now completed and ready to receive customers who would be 
given corn-fed beef. However, neighboring counties doubted the comfort of 
the jail after numerous escapes were made. Missouri Statesman, April 17, 
September 4, 1846. 

7 Journal of the House of Representatives of Missouri, 13th G. A., 1st Sess., 
1844-1845, Appendix, pp. 240-241. 

“Laws of Missouri, 15th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1848-1849, p. 16. 

®7bid., 17th G. A., 1st Sess., 1852-1853, pp. 114-117. 
% Western Examiner, Vol. II, No. 33, (August 27, 1835), p. 271. 
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were challenged by Representative Thomas J. Kirk of Liv- 
ingston county. He ironically stated that if such were true, 
then the Missouri volunteers of 1846, of whom the State was 
so proud, had gone to Mexico to pillage for they had certainly 
returned to the State to fill the penitentiary.“ The system 
had failed, not because of any intrinsic defect in condemning 
the convict to solitary confinement to meditate upon his sins, 
but from poor officers judging the institutions only by its 
pecuniary return. So long as the convicts were hired out as 
mere slaves for the profit of the public and individual con- 
tractors, it was virtually impossible to awaken pride of 
character.”® 

The question of capital punishment and public executions 
were first noted in Missouri newspapers in the early forties. 
In 1842 the Columbia Patriot, without comment, quoted from 
a London paper that the abolition of capital punishment on 
the continent had been followed by a decline of homicides.” 
Four years later the Western Empire commended the Indiana 
law which gave the alternative of life imprisonment to the 
death penalty to be used at the discretion of the jury. The 
Missouri Statesman condemned capital punishment as 


one of the remnants of barbarism still lingering in our code . . . which 
corrupts the moral sense, hardens the sensibilities of all who witness its 
execution and teaches a disregard of human life. . . . We should rejoice 
to see it abolished in every state of the Union.”” 


Public executions served to strengthen this attitude. 
A letter to the Statesman from a St. Louisan described the 
“horrifying execution at Jefferson City before an audience of 
five or six thousand persons among whom were a number of 
women.” The writer who could not witness such an “inhuman 
spectacle” had heard the details from one of those present.”* 
The editor of the Glasgow Times cited in 1858 a similar ex- 
ample of sadism by the community.”® 


%4 Missouri Statesman, January 26, 1849. 

%Journal of the House of Representatives of Missouri, 13th G. A., 1st Sess., 
1844-1845, Appendix, p. 40. 

%Columbia Patriot, March 12, 1842. 

™ Missouri Statesman, April 3, 1846. 

™8]bid., February 28, 1851. 

7bid., July 30, 1858. 
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Despite the fact that public executions and the organi- 
zation of the penitentiary left much to be desired, Missouri 
cannot be entirely condemned for such lags in the public 
conscience. Care for prisoners in other states was generally 
not much better; examples of the hiring out of prisoners and 
the dismal holes in which they were interned can be multi- 
plied elsewhere. Missouri had ameliorated the most vengeful 
aspects of its criminal code and St. Louis had established 
institutions for the care of juvenile delinquents. 

In the meantime other reforms in the wake of the pro- 
gressive spirit received greater publicity. During the forties 
the argument of temperance for the sake of health was empha- 
sized. The recurrent epidemics of cholera furnished apt ex- 
amples for the temperance societies, and women’s committees 
were chosen to canvass the towns to rescue “lost sheep.’’®° 
The societies continued to denounce the great financial waste 
of life and property that intemperance caused. The ‘‘common 
enemy of mankind” created widows, orphans, crime, insanity, 
and poverty.*' Many observers saw a connection between 
crime and liquor and commenting on the building of a dis- 
tillery at Alton, warned that preparation should be made at 
the same time for a large increase at the penitentiary.” 

In the river towns, the cause met almost universal sup- 
port, probably because temperance lecturers routed their 
tours along the rivers, meetings were held more regularly, 
and the number of members increased. Some Missouri leaders 
received outstate attention, such as John B. Gordon who 
migrated east and there continued his efforts and Colonel 
Alexander W. Doniphan of Clay county, famous for his Mexi- 
can war exploits, who was appointed a national officer.™ 

The relative scarcity of amusements on the frontier and 
the extreme popularity of speeches were partially responsible 

8°Boon's Lick Times, February 11, 1843; Boonville Observer, November 10, 
1847; Missouri Telegraph, May 16, 1850. 

81 Missouri Statesman, Apri] 28, July 7, September 29, November 5, 1843; 
Boonville Observer, November 10, 1847; Glasgow Times, March 29, 1849. The 
order, organized September 29, 1842, grew from six grand divisions with six 
thousand members in 1844 to twenty-two divisions and 100,000 members in 
1847. Boon's Lick Times, August 21, 1847. 

89t. Louis New Era, quoted in Missouri Statesman, September 26, 1845, 


February 20, 1846. 
%7bid., January 6, 1843; Glasgow Times, January 18, 1849. 
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for the success of the temperance movement. The crowds 
of eager listeners who ordinarily thronged to hear the eloquent 
pleas of a temperance lecturer, dwindled away during a politi- 
cal campaign. Politics were more exciting than even a dra- 
matic presentation of the fate of a drunkard and an emotional 
appeal to one’s conscience. Not until after the election could 
the public be exhorted to renew its efforts for the neglected 
cause. 


As the temperance societies gained more influence, stricter 
regulation of dramshops became possible. William Jewell 
pushed through a bill granting local option to Columbia, a 
privilege before granted only to counties.** The county court 
of Chariton county under the pressure of a petition drawn by 
the Brunswick society refused to grant licenses and so closed 
all the grogshops of the town.* 


Earlier local option had paved the way for demands for 
state restriction. Since many of the members of the legisla- 
ture, including the speaker of the house, were members of the 
temperance societies, leaders of local groups hoped that the 
number of grogshops could be limited.*7 The legislature 
furthermore denied a petition in 1849 made by some citizens 
of Boone county to allow shops to be established without a 
license.** More restrictive legislation was proposed for the 
entire state though not often adopted. A bill to license beer 
shops while it passed the committee failed on the floor of the 
house.*® In an effort to regulate dramshops, ten gallons was 
set as the maximum purchase at any one time, and the gallon 
minimum was restricted to one quart.®*° 


The temperance movement was supported strongly by 
some slaveholders who encouraged the organization of socie- 


“7bid., November 5, 1843, January 3, 31, 1845, March 7, 1845, September 
8, 1848. 

%7Tbid., March 28, 1845. The federal supreme court in 1847 agreed that 
the states had the right to regulate and license the sale of liquors. Boonville 
Observer, April 1, 1847. 

Fulton Telegraph, December 29, 1848, March 16, 1849. Small boys or- 
ganized a section of cadets to aid in the movement. 

87 Missouri Statesman, January 5, 1849. 

®87bid., January 12, 1849. 

®°7bid., March 16, 1849. 

*ZTaws of Missouri, 15th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1848-1849, p. 54. 
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ties among their negroes.*' The law which forbade the sale 
of whiskey to negroes was not strictly enforced, however, and a 
Platte City slaveowner collected $850 damages from a whiskey 
store which had ignored the law and caused the death of a 
slave.” 

The height of the temperance movement in Missouri was 
between 1846 and 1853. Among the larger river towns, Colonel 
William F. Switzler of Columbia was in great demand as a 
speaker. Whether it was the bountiful basket dinners or the 
‘feast of reason’’ which drew the large crowds is a matter for 
conjecture.” The efforts of the societies were able to secure 
the passage of a law in 1851 which required the revocation of 
licenses if a majority of taxable citizens of a city or county 
remonstrated.“ This put into the hands of the community a 
power granted formerly only to the county court. Meanwhile, 
the efforts of the societies were redoubled. Even such catas- 
trophes as the burning to death of a drunken Irishman in the 
jail at Hannibal in 1853 was treated in the news as another 
example of the truth of the temperance argument.” Although 
the organization in Columbia was temporarily dissolved in 
1852, its influence had abolished all liquor establishments in 
Audrain county, according to James Love, a prominent tem- 
perance lecturer from the University.” 

Increased activity among the societies encouraged strong 
measures by the liquor interests. The forthright actions of the 
Reverend William Ross, minister in Liberty, seemed to stir 
their ire most deeply. The most powerful and eloquent 
lecturer of the temperance movement in the State during the 
fifties, he earned either such loyal friends or bitter enemies that 
there were both congratulations and brickbats flying in a 
town when ‘‘our Billy’’ came. The most violent opposition 


Missouri Statesman, January 13, 1854. 

Glasgow Times, April 18, 1850. 

% Missouri Statesman, March 7, 1851. 

“Laws of Missouri, 16th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1850-1851, pp. 216-217. 

% Hannibal Journal, January 27, 1853. 

*% Diary of James Love, January 11, 1852, January 25, 1853, in the library 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. While Love 
was a student in the University of Missouri, 1851-1853, he made temperance 
speeches in nearby towns. Lezington Express, quoted in Missouri Statesman, 
January 28, 1853. 
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to him occurred in Boonville where the mayor and his cohorts 
attempted by force of arms to prevent an audience of women 
from listening to him.®’ -Since ministers were among the 
strongest supporters in the movement even respect for the 
cloth did not lessen the red herring cry, union of church and 
state, which was used to disparage the temperance cause.** 


The idealistic temperance reform, more strongly colored 
by the ideals of eastern reformers than many other move- 
ments, was being transformed into the prohibition crusade. 
As this trend became apparent in Missouri, there was no 
universal approval. Speeches condemning the ‘“‘sinful’’ use of 
alcohol were published in newspapers because of requests 
and not as an endorsement of the views as an editor hastened 
to add.*® Long accounts of the movement in English and 
eastern papers were quoted often with facetious comment 
by the editor.!°° 


Prohibition first made headway in St. Louis, the center of 
reforms in Missouri. By 1842 enthusiastic societies estimated 
that there were seventy-five hundred persons pledged to total 
abstinence. One group, the Washingtonians, purchased a 
building for lectures and a temperance restaurant which was 
to cure drunkards of their habits. This society was also 
wealthy enough to hire Jonathan Porter, an outstanding 
speaker in the West, to lecture throughout Missouri and 
Illinois. The Washingtonians were credited with causing the 
price of whiskey to drop in St. Louis and Cincinnati and the 
sale to be a tenth of previous years.'" By 1849 an estimate 
of eighty-six hundred members in the State, twelve hundred 
of whom were in St. Louis, was made at a state conference.!” 


°’The mayor and his coterie either owned or frequented the taverns. Mis- 
souri Statesman, August 5, 1853. 


%Glasgow Times, quoted in Boonville Observer, July 22, 1854. 
Anniversary celebration of the Illinois temperance society. Columbia 
Patriot, April 10, 1841. 

* 10A4n English paper argued: ‘It is the height of folly to get drunk and 
lie across the railroad with the idea of obtaining repose."’ ‘‘The same opinion,"’ 
countered the Missouri editor, ‘‘obtains to a large extent in America.”’ I[bid., 
April 17, 1841. 

101 7bid., April 30, 1842. 
103Missouri Republican (St. Louis), October 14, 1849. 
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In smaller towns throughout the State, local doctors 
and lawyers were leaders and the principal speakers.'* As 
usual, extremists brought opprobrium on the entire move- 
ment. The editor of the Columbia Patriot quoted with ap- 
proval John Quincy Adams on the subject of temperance: 
“Self-government and not legislation should enforce the 
temperance cause; to sacrifice personal freedom in the zeal 
for moral reform . . . . [was] to be guilty of intemperance." 

Encouraged by the success of the temperance societies in 
securing state regulation of taverns, the most ardent mem- 
bers hoped to secure state-wide prohibition and petitions 
flooded the legislature.'* Known locally as the Maine liquor 
law men, they injected the prohibition question into the elec- 
tion in Cooper county.'® Backed by Dr. William Trigg, they 
were able to divide the Whig party over the proposed law and 
thus make possible a Democratic victory. Because of Trigg’s 
small loan business at exhorbitant interest rates despite legal 
restriction, it was alleged by Democratic papers which op- 
posed usury that he believed the group might be more lenient 
in easing usury laws than the Democrats.'* The latter were 
more incensed, however, by his importation of numerous New 
York prohibition tracts and his newspaper, the Missourian, 
published at Boonville and containing copies of the Maine 
liquor law. In the hotly contested campaign, the most telling 
argument against the prohibitory law was that it was uncon- 
stitutional since it violated the rights of citizens.'°* 

The bitterness within temperance ranks opened a way to 
critics and the lawless. Newspapers such as the Democratic 
Boonville Observer, played up any news which might injure 
the prohibition cause. The editor maintained that the Pres- 


10 Boon's Lick Times, December 31, 1842; Missouri Statesman, November 
20, 1846, March 24, May 5, 1848. 

14%Columbia Patriot, November 25, 1842. 

10 Jefferson Examiner (Jefferson City), February 8, 1853; Hannibal Journal, 
quoted in Missouri Statesman, January 21, 1853. 

1% Boonville Observer, June 10, 24, July 22, 29, 1854. 

1077 bid., July 15, 22, 29, 1854. The Democrats won the election by a large 
majority. The editor, N. W. Simpson, stated that the Maine liquor law group 
was composed of the discontented, factious, and fanatical elements of both 
political parties. IJbid., July 1, 1854. 

108 7bid., July 22, 29, August 5, 1854. ‘‘Let the country beware of their 
New York tracts.'' Jbid., August 5, 1854. 
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byterian church was only too happy to see a squabble within 
the Methodist church over prohibition since it would ulti- 
mately benefit the membership of the former church.’ In 
Smithville a gang of thieves and outlaws which had been noti- 
fied to leave Clay and adjoining counties took advantage of 
election day quarrels and determined to clean out the town, 
beginning with Ross who, they felt, was responsible for 
their persecution. After killing two citizens and wounding 
seriously several others, a mob lynched the three ringleaders.'!° 

It was however, the extremes to which these factions were 
willing to push their reform, rather than the temperance 
cause itself which the Democratic papers opposed. They 
praised the plan of Thomas Yeatman, a young St. Louis 
lawyer, as being more in harmony with democratic institu- 
tions. He proposed that licenses be granted or withdrawn 
according to the wishes of a majority of voters.'"! 

A bill similar to the Maine law was introduced into the 
legislature in 1853, prohibiting any sale of intoxicants except 
by persons specifically licensed. While it passed both houses 
by large majorities it was vetoed by the governor, and amid 
much excitement failed to repass the senate by only one vote." 
The activity of temperance societies in the latter half of the 
year was reflected in the amount of legislation passed during 
the session of 1855; some counties had complete prohibition." 

As the temperance movement gathered more supporters, 
opposition also strengthened. Angered by the heckling of two 
bullies at a meeting of the Sons, a correspondent from Fayette 
demanded legislative prohibition as the only remedy." Cele- 
brations continued during the late fifties with numerous picnics 
and two-hour sermons by Ross who was again making a lec- 
ture tour of the State. As was often the case, a gang of 
ruffians in Bourbonton set upon him as he rode on horseback 
at the head of a parade, causing a riot. Only by precipitious 


10 7Tbid., August 26, 1854. 

NL iberty Tribune, quoted in Boonville Observer, August 19, 1854. 

Independence Agrarian, November 16, 1854; Boonville Observer, Novem- 
ber 25, 1854. 

M2 \Missouri Statesman, April 28, 1854. 

13.aws of Missouri, 20th G. A., 1st Sess., 1858-1859, pp. 308, 379; 

14 \fissouri Statesman, April 6, 1855. . 
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flight in the mélée was he able to avoid injury."* When he 
spoke in Fayette in October, a vigilance committee was organ- 
ized to discourage him from speaking."* 

In spite of increasing opposition the earlier temperance 
gains were maintained. Bills were introduced in the legisla- 
ture to permit relaxation of the Sunday liquor law but were 
defeated."? In the late fifties, the grand lodge of Good 
Templars became more important than the former Sons of 
temperance. Since the Templars were incorporated by the 
legislature the ephemeral characteristics of earlier societies 
was lessened, although with the more formal organization 
after 1856 the earlier enthusiasm declined. Lecturers and 
leaders who earlier were present at every meeting went less 
and less until they finally felt it unnecessary to offer an 
excuse.!!8 

The widespread temperance movement in Missouri be- 
tween 1825 and 1850 receded rapidly after 1856. It had been 
an evolution of pledge-signing societies and had reached a 
natural saturation point in this direction. Moreover, the pro- 
hibition movement split the societies to a great extent, thus 
dissipating their support and energy. This inner bitterness 
plus the intense opposition by certain factions to the prohibi- 
tion movement lessened popular interest. Temperance like 
all other reforms became rather insignificant in the titanic 
clash over national problems in the late fifties. 

A companion reform was the campaign for more equality 
for women. In the decade of the forties it was in its most suc- 
cessful form a demand for a married woman to hold and ac- 
quire property and to enjoy exemption from liability for her 
husband’s debts. 

Education for women received first attention. News- 
paper editors and contributors compared the previously in- 
excusable apathy of the public with the progress shown in the 
various seminaries for girls.“® Much of this encouragement 


5 7>id., August 10, 17, September 7, 14, 1855. 

U6Fayette Banner, quoted in Missouri Statesman, October 5, 1855. 

UT Missouri Statesman, February 20, 1857. Notes from the legislature, 
February 11, 1859. 
1187bid., December 31, 1858, July 8, 1859. 
19%Columbia Patriot, April 3, 10, August 7, 1841. 
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was couched in religious terms in order to appeal to the women 
who would otherwise abhor such presumption. Woman as 
well as man was to “glorify God by the improvement and 
exercise of those immortal faculties with which she was en- 
dowed.”” Moreover, her position as mother demanded that 
she be educated so that her sons would not grow up in ignor- 
ance. One contributor, anonymously, even called on woman 
to come forward nobly to free herself from mercenary depend- 
ence. If she could overcome man’s love of power and his 
jealousy that she would usurp his rights, then she could be a 
real companion.!”° 


The legal relation of husband and wife gave him possession 
of all right and title to her property while he became liable 
for her debts." Widows received a child’s share of real estate 
and personal property.’ When the legislature of Tennessee 
passed an act securing to wives the absolute ownership and 
control of all property possessed before marriage, the Missouri 
Statesman applauded. Switzler, the editor, hoped that in the 
immediate future, such a policy would be copied in Missouri.'* 
The Democratic Boon’s Lick Times questioned the benefits 
of civilization for woman if she were denied equal justice.' 
A bill similar to the Tennessee measure was introduced during 
the session of 1844 of the legislature, but it was soon tabled.'*® 
A similar bill was submitted by Representative W. L. Williams 
of St. Louis in the next session. The strongest argument was 
that it would prevent a drunken, gambling, or vagabond 
husband from squandering his wife’s property which had been 
her parents’ savings."* Despite an eloquent defense by Wil- 
liams, suggested amendments by other representatives show 


1207bid., June 5, 12, 1841. 
WP iberty Tribune, April 7, 1848. 


123By the law of 1841 this was expanded to include one-third of slaves and 
personal estate, always subject to the husband's debts. Laws of Missouri, 
llth G. A., Ist Sess., 1840-1841, p. 71. 


13 Missouri Statesman, November 24, 1843, March 15, 1845. 
14 Boon’s Lick Times, July 8, 1843. 


1% Journal of the Senate of Missouri, 13th G. A., 1st Sess., 1844-1845, pp. 
326, 333. 


12% Missouri Statesman, January 21, February 14, 1845. 
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that the bill proposed too sudden a change for the legislature.?” 
It was, however, identified with the whole reform movement. 
Innovation should not be condemned since ‘‘the great charac- 
teristic of the present age is change, improvement.”’* Al- 
though efforts failed to table and postpone the bill indefinitely, 
the measure was lost on the floor."* Nevertheless public 
opinion did not support completely the action of the legisla- 
ture and Missouri was often compared unfavorably with 
Kentucky which had passed a similar bill."*° 

In the following session of the legislature, November 
1846, the senate reported a new bill offered by the Democrats 
in answer to the request of Governor John C. Edwards on 
women’s rights in his message."! It proposed keeping separate 
the property owned by each at marriage, both categories of 
which were liable for the owner’s debts before attaching the 
property held together. Nevertheless, the effectiveness of the 
bill was nullified by giving the husband complete control over 
all property, with the exception that he could not sell or lease 
his wife’s property for more than a year at a time." A more 
liberal bill, which required a wife’s consent to all financial 
actions, was introduced in the house. The cause itself was 
prejudiced by the indiscretion of its own friends who took 
too radical a stand, and after hanging fire for several weeks 
amid much discussion and reference to select committees, 
failed to pass.'%% 

It was not until January 1849 that such a measure was 
again introduced. The bill passed, probably because it was 
stated in such an emasculated form. The only protection 
granted was that a wife’s property owned before marriage 
was free from liability for her husband’s debts contracted 

127The bill proposed that all property possessed by the wife at the time of 
marriage was her separate property, not liable for her husband's debts, nor 
subject to his disposal. Jbid., February 14, 1845; Boon's Lick Times, January 
™ , Statesman, February 14, 1845. 

129Votes on the question were relatively close: 39-47, 42-46, 34-49, and 
on the bill itself, 40 for and 45 against. Ibid., February 14, 28, 1846. 

1307bid., March 20, 1846. 

1317bid., November 27, 1846. 

1827bid., December 11, 1846. 

1337bid., December 18, 1846, January 22, 29, February 12, 1847. The Whigs 


tossed in a red herring—a polygamy bill on the basis of a fictitious petition from 
Johnson county. 
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before marriage."* Again and again its supporters asked who 
could object to such a mild law since it had none of the char- 
acteristics which had been contentious points before; it did 
not set up two distinct heads in a family, create separate 
property, give the wife control of her property, nor exempt it 
from sale for her husband’s debts contracted after marriage.’ 
Later efforts to enact the last provision were tabled or dropped 
in committee. 

Efforts to stir Missouri women on the subject of equal 
policial rights were much less successful. Making a virtue of 
a necessity, their conservatism was probably caused by their 
restrictions. Although local newspapers noted the convention 
of women at Seneca Falls, New York, in 1848 and the women’s 
rights convention at Philadelphia in 1850, no comment ap- 
peared.'*7 Certain New York women lecturers were ridiculed 
by the West as ‘‘men in petticoats’’ who were attempting to 
create disturbances.'** Popular opinion of Missouri women on 
this subject was that of Miss Emma Gordon, a teacher at 
Columbia, who made an eloquent plea against women as legis- 
lators or lawyers. To her, the home was and should remain 
their province.“* Such an editor as M. Tarver of the St. Louis 
Western Journal felt it his duty to guard the community 
against sudden changes. He protested mightily against 
women agitators for abolition, political equality and other 
“‘disorganizing projects.’’*° 

This attitude was still dominant when Clarinda Howard 
Nichols traveled and lectured in Missouri in 1854 and 1858. 


4Tbid., January 12, February 23, 1849; Glasgow Times, January 11, 1849; 
Laws of Missouri, 15th G. A., Reg. Sess., 1848-1849, pp. 67-68. Her property 
was exempt for his debts which arose from security or from criminal costs. 

185 Missouri Statesman, March 30, 1849. 

6 7bid., January 14, 1850, November 30, 1855. When Wisconsin enacted 
@ measure in 1850 which contained these criticized provisions, William Switzler 
of the Statesman hoped that it would furnish an example for Missouri legislators. 
Ibid., April 26, 1850. 

877bid., August 18, 1848, November 7, 1850. 

W8Whig editors tried to connect such women with Locofoco political fac- 
tions in the forties. Columbia Patriot, November 25, 1842. 

189Other women who spoke or wrote on the same subject did so in the same 
vein; articles challenging the woman reader were always signed anonymously. 
Missouri Statesman, March 2, 1855. 

40 Western Journal and Civilian, Vol. VI, No. 5 (August 1851), pp. 283, 284, 
286. 
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Her friends, the Gage family, abolitionists originally from 
Illinois, lived in St. Louis then a proslavery community. Mrs. 
Gage had broken ground for temperance but she had no friends 
for women’s rights. The Reverend Weaver, a Universalist, 
offered her his church for her lectures on education, temperance 
and women’s rights. Nevertheless as a known abolitionist, 
the specter of Kansas and the John Brown raid handicapped 
her since she might ruin any of her friends in either St. Joseph 
or St. Louis." 


Opposition in Missouri to women lecturers depended on 
the subject treated. When Helen Dresser, a Missouri girl, 
escaped from Utah, wrote a book, and gave a lecture tour on her 
experiences, the local newspapers boasted of her exploits and 
bravery.’ Feminine courage against a popular bogy was 
irresistible. 


Other more Utopian reforms such as Fourierism, Miller- 
ism, and communistic enterprises were highly ridiculed by 
Missouri’s second generation frontiersmen.’* Any exclusive 
society of this nature was very unpopular among proud indi- 
vidualists that the frontier bred. From 1844 under the 
leadership of Dr. William Keil, a small German settlement at 
Bethel, Shelby county, was maintained until well after the 
Civil war. It was an unincorporated voluntary gathering of 
persons whose private earnings were in the beginning to be 
turned over to the general coffers, although to be withdrawn 
at will if separating from the society. Moreover, the settle- 
ment was essentially foreign since, with the exception of a very 
few, the constituents had come directly from Germany or had 
been naturalized in various parts of the United States. The 
sole bond of union was the magnetic power and iron will of 
the founder, which disappeared at his death. The community 


Mlstanton, Elizabeth C., et al, History of Woman Suffrage, Vol. I, pp. 195- 
201. 


142 Missouri Statesman, November 18, 1859. 


43Columbia Patriot, March 20, 1841; Missouri Statesman, February 22, 
1850. Fourierism was the cooperative socialistic organization proposed by 
Francois Fourier (1772-1837); Millerism was the doctrine of William Miller 
teaching the immediate coming of Christ and the end of the world. 
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by the eighties was unrecognizable in organization from its 
neighbors. 

Pacificism which had a strong following in the East until 
1856 had no counterpart in Missouri. Although occasional 
ministers spoke against war from the standpoint of religion’ 
the most pronounced opposition to armed force accompanied 
the Mexican war and was more political than moral in its 
spirit. Whig editors hoped to embarrass local Democrats 
who coveted Texas.’ Nevertheless as the war progressed, 
national patriotism replaced active criticism and pacifism 
was ignored. 

By 1852 Missouri was congratulating herself on the 
progress of reforms. Institutions for the care of the afflicted 
were given much praise by the newspapers throughout the 
State. The editor of the Western Journal and Civilian said 
in March 1853, “With emotions of gratitude mingled with 
pride, we record the fact that Missouri has prepared an asylum 
for the insane.’’!” 

However, there were still obvious insufficiencies in state 
services. Although a few of the newer jails were being built 
to prevent old abuses, the usual description of a jail mentioned 
the ‘‘common and shameful defects . . . . want of light and 
air,’ witnesses jailed for safekeeping, mouldy bread, and often 
filth.“8 The feebleminded were shuffled about, allowed to 
enter the insane asylum, then excluded, and sent back to jails 
and poorhouses.“* The administration of poorhouses was 
inadequate, partially due to the superintendent who was a 
political appointee of the county court. In some counties, 
since he took the institution by contract and could compel the 
inmates to work, the county was really hiring out its poor to 





“Bek, William G., ‘A German Communistic Society in Missouri,’’ Missouri 
Historical Review, Vol. III, No. 1 (October 1908), No. 2 (January 1909), pp. 
52-74, 99-125. 

145 Missouri Statesman, March 28, 1845. 

M“67>id., February 27, April 24, May 15, 1846. 

MTTbid., March 26, 1852; St. Louis Intelligencer, September 28, 1852: 
Western Journal and Civilian, Vol. XI, No. 3 (December 1853), pp. 186-188. 

M8 Missouri Statesman, August 22, 1856; Missouri Republican, January 31, 
1861. 

“9Laws of Missouri, 17th G. A., Ist Sess., 1852-1853, p. 412; 18th G. A., 
Ist Sess., 1854-1855, p. 5. 
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the lowest bidder.° The state penitentiary founded with so 
much hope soon proved itself unable to cope with the ever 
growing number of prisoners. The lease system was not only 
a method of exploiting prison labor to the detriment of various 
classes of ‘‘mechanics,” but also prevented the reformation of 
convicts which had been the basis for the prison’s establish- 
ment." 


During the fifties Missouri as a border state took its stand 
on the prevailing North-South controversy and reform was 
submerged by the question of slavery. In November 1840, 
Governor Thomas Reynolds noted that 


. the fanatical spirit which in its headlong fury would trample upon 
the rights of the slaveholding states and expose us to all the horrors of a 
servile war, seems yet heedless of the voice of reason and justice, and 
continues to agitate and alarm the public mind with menaces of the de- 
struction of our domestic institutions.!™ 


Sectionally conscious contributors to the voice of the south, 
De Bow's Review, were arguing staunchly against the invasion 
of that section by northern “‘socialistic’’ reforms like women’s 
rights, temperance, and protection for labor, both slave and 
free.'8 Almost identical language was used by the editor of 
the St. Louis Intelligencer: 


The spread of Socialistic ideas amongst us has been rapid during the 
past twenty years. . . . The disposition to enact sumptuary and Sunday 
laws, to regulate the private actions of citizens by the public voice, springs 
from the spread of these Socialistic ideas. . . . However much we would 
rejoice to see the Sunday observed, immoderate drinking abolished and a 
general attendance of children upon our common schools, we tremble when 
we see legislation brought to bear upon these questions when . . . . the 
State pries into a man’s kitchen and decides what he must and what he 
must not eat; when it dictates to him the use to which he must put his 
leisure time, when it claims the right to pronounce the marriage relation 
. .. . declaring that marriage is not an indissoluble band thus striking 
at the root of the family.™ 


16 Tbid., 12th G. A., Ist Sess., 1842-1843, pp. 102-103. 

151 Messages and Proclamations of the Governors of Missouri, Vol. I, p. 481. 
127bid., p. 458. 

153 De Bow's Review, Vol. XXII (April 1857), pp. 225-228, 246-247, 420-427. 
14Quoted in Boonville Observer, August 6, 1854. 
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Fire-eating pro-Southerners looked upon these reforms as 
part of the great attack upon slavery for such changes at- 
tacked conservatism in every form. 

Despite such criticism leveled at radical social reforms, 
care of the unfortunates held a more widespread attention as 
the period progressed. State facilities and appropriations for 
such care expanded. Imprisonment for debt had been abol- 
ished and some effort had been made to reform the criminal 
code. An awakened humanitarianism with its nerve center 
in St. Louis arose only to be deadened for a time by four years 
of a desolating war. 

The role of Missouri in the reform movement follows that 
of most middle western states. Only those improvements 
which had immediate application to problems in society were 
adopted. The State furnished no outstanding leaders as did 
Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, but likewise, reformers 
who agitated for foolish fads had no support. Part of this 
emphasis on the practical aspect of reform is due to frontier 
conditions. The cultural heritage out of which came the 
minds characteristic of reform in the East could develop only 
with the passage of time on the frontier. The daily necessities 
of making a living forced the pioneer farmer to scorn frills and 
fancies as a waste of energy that only the more static East 
could tolerate. The tool that fit his hand was preferred to 
intellectual gymnastics. For that reason, the legislature 
without much ado chose a plan to deal with crime, the greatest 
problem on the frontier. Unable to become immersed in the 
logic of conflicting theories, the State simply combined what 
seemed most practical in several plans. 

Moreover, the desire of the frontiersman to rise financially 
laid an emphasis on the economic aspects of any reform move- 
ment. Reforms were, therefore, most often defined in terms 
of dollars and cents. The wealth of the individual and com- 
munity would be conserved or increased by the adoption of 
any one of the reforms according to its supporters. 

It was, then, in this atmosphere that the reform movement 
was molded. Forces that created or revealed the need for 
reform were changing the frontier to a more settled com- 
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munity. At the same time that growing industry and popu- 
lation were causing maladjustments, they were creating a 
society that was willing to remake itself. As the movement 
gained more local support, since the proposed changes catered 
to an actual need, society was becoming more responsive to 
the attitudes common in the East. 

Although there was a lag of a few years from the time a 
reforming group became important in the East and its growth 
in the West, this slower pace on the frontier was not so great 
in the fifties as it had been earlier. Moreover, most of the 
state institutions which the East established to aid the less 
fortunate were copied in the West. The real tragedy for re- 
form in Missouri lay in the fact that it was retarded by the 
sectional consciousness during the late fifties and then stopped 
temporarily by the devastating years of the Civil war. 
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SLAVERY AND PARTY REALIGNMENT IN 
MISSOURI IN THE STATE ELECTION OF 1856 


BY WALTER H. RYLE! 


A complete account of events and forces which brought 
about final disruption of political parties in Missouri during 
the decade of the fifties of the last century is too long and 
intricate to be considered in this brief study. We shall, there- 
fore, center our attention upon the slavery issue as the out- 
standing political force working for party realignment in the 
State as revealed in the election of 1856. 

For twenty years Missourians had been slowly drifting 
into two irreconcilable political camps—one radical and the 
other conservative. This realignment was the significant 
development in Missouri politics during the decade of the 
fifties. The radicals were divided into two opposing camps— 
one championed the doctrine of the Free-Soilers,? while the 
other defended state’s rights and secession.? The vast majority 
of Missourians, however, aligned themselves with the con- 
servative group.‘ They wished to maintain the Union and 
avoid armed conflict, but they expected the institution of 
slavery to remain.® 

It was difficult for many of the leaders of the Whig party 
in Missouri to realize that the Kansas-Nebraska bill had 


lwALTER H. RYLE, president of Northeast Missouri State Teachers college, 
Kirksville, is a native Missourian. He received a B. 8. degree in education from 
that college, an M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from George Peabody teachers college. 
He was professor of history at Kirksville, 1928-29, instructor in Peabody col- 
lege, 1929-30, from 1930-37 professor of social science in Kirksville, and since 
1937 president of that institution. He is the author of two books on Missouri 
history and a number of articles, largely on historical subjects. 

?The leaders of the anti-slavery (Free-Soiler) Union group were: Francis P. 
Blair, Jr., B. Gratz Brown, Edward Bates, James B. Gardenhire, Oliver D. 
Filley, and Samuel T. Glover. 

®‘The leaders of the pro-slavery group of radicals were: Claiborne F. 
Jackson, David R. Atchison, Thomas C. Reynolds, James 8S. Green, George G. 
Vest, Thomas L. Snead. Trusten Polk, and Hancock Jackson. 

‘The leaders of the conservative group were: William F. Switzler, Henry 8S. 
Geyer, Silas Woodson, James O. Broadhead, J. 8. Rollins, A. W. Doniphan, 
Nathaniel Watkins, Sample Orr, Robert Wilson, George R. Smith, Hamilton R. 
Gamble, Sterling Price, James H. Birch, Robert M. Stewart, John S. Phelps, 
Thomas L. Price, William A. Hall, and Nathaniel Paschall. 

Thomas, John L., ‘Some Historical Lines of Missouri,’’ Missouri Historical 
Review, Vol. III, No. 1 (October 1908), pp. 22-23. 
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wrecked their party. It survived longer in Missouri than it 
did in most states, but during the summer of 1855 its life was 
ebbing away and it breathed its last in the early months of 
1856.’ The last official meeting of the Whig party in the State 
was held at Jefferson City, November 30, 1855. At this 
meeting twenty-seven members were present, most of whom 
were the Whigs in the eighteenth general assembly. Robert 
Wilson, the chairman, in a brief but stirring address, called 
upon all Whigs to maintain an united front, but they were 
hopelessly divided over the slavery question.* Nevertheless 
before they adjourned they recommended the calling of a state 
convention to meet in St. Louis on the second Monday in 
April 1856'° “for the purpose of appointing delegates to the 
National Whig Convention .... and to nominate candi- 
fates for Governor, Lieutenant Governor, and other State 
officers, and to deliberate upon such matters as may be of vital 
interest to the Whig party.’"' Prior to adjournment the 
conference approved a set of colorless resolutions,’ which 
became the party’s valedictory in Missouri. They show how 
ineffectual the Whigs were when it came to taking an aggressive 
position on the important issues of the hour.” 

So far as the Whig press of the State was concerned these 
resolutions and the call for a convention appear to have 
aroused very little interest.“ In early January 1856 James S. 
Rollins, the grand old man of the Whig party, wrote to his 
intimate friend, George R. Smith, at Sedalia: 


Ours is a routed army; the soldiers scattered like the stars in the firma- 
ment; everything lost—senatorship, speakership, bank directors, public 


*Letters of James O. Broadhead to James S. Rollins, March 12, 1854, 
and B. Gratz Brown to James 8. Rollins, July 20, 1855, in the Rollins manu- 
script collection in the library of the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia, Missouri. 

7Cole, A. C., The Whig Party in the South, p. 207. 

True American (Hannibal), December 13, 1855. 

*Missouri Statesman (Columbia), December 14, 1855. 

1°True American, December 13, 1855. 

1 Missouri Statesman, December 14, 1855. 

37bid. These resolutions were published in fuli and were signed by J. T. 
Hughes, J. M. Bean, Robert Wilson, W. T. Moseley, R. C. Harrison, W. J. 
Mayo. The signers were equally divided between the pro and anti-slavery 
wings of the Whig party. 
BIdid. 

M“7bid., January 18, 1856. 
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printers, all gone! Without a leader, all is dismay and confusion! Next 
summer we have a new Governor to elect, all the judges, and one member 
of Congress. Can we regain any part of that which is lost? If not, we may 
at least preserve a nucleus around which to rally once more in 1860. 


These matters were much canvassed whilst I was in Jefferson City. 
If the opposition could only be united we have now the State! But can 
this be done? For one I greatly doubt it. Frank [Francis P. Blair, Jr.] 
is for starting a Benton man for Governor; but I have learned enough to 
know that we can not unite the Americans on such an one. That arrange- 
ment would be acceptable to me, but I do not believe it would win. On 
the other hand, it may be quite hard to get the Irish and German vote for 
a Know-Nothing. My impression is that if an American is started, he 
ought to withdraw from the order. 


Now, who should he be? To me it is a matter of indifference, so he is 
a true man. If Frank can’t get a Benton man, he prefers you or me, and 
as you are the oldest soldier I defer to you. It is a place I do not covet. 
The severe labor of such a canvass, the surroundings at Jefferson if elected, 
the strong probability of defeat, are all terrors to me. With stronger 
nerves than most men, these things would rather urge you to the contest. 
If you, or Broadhead, or some other good American of the right stamp, 
could not be commanded, and the public sentiment pointed to me in so 
marked a manner as to convince me I ought to take the race, why I might 
be induced to do it. And rest assured that, once on the track, I would 
strike for the stakes. And rest assured further that, once at Jefferson 
City, a course of policy would be pursued that would unite all the elements 
of opposition, and that would build up a powerful and victorious party in 
the state for the future. Oh that our side,—and when I speak of our side 
I mean the American and Benton side,—had a little discretion! Next 
week the Railroad Bill will be up; I want to be in Jefferson at that time. 
If at all convenient, come down there and let us talk all these matters 
over. 


By January 1856 the leaders of the Whig party had 
abandoned almost all hope of their party becoming the 
nucleus around which the opposition to the regular Democratic 
party could rally for the next gubernatorial campaign. The 
time had arrived for the leaders of the opposition groups to 
find and agree upon a new name, and to select new leaders if 
the various elements were to be combined into a victorious 


16etter of James 8S. Rollins to George R. Smith, January 30, 1856, quoted 
in Harding, Samuel B., Life of George R. Smith, Founder of Sedalia, Missouri, 
Ppp. 244-245. 
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political party."* The young American party presented itself 
as a basis upon which the various shades of opposition could 
unite. 

The genesis of the American party in Missouri is wrapped 
in obscurity. There is sufficient evidence, however, to lead 
one to believe that probably Major Thomas A. Harris, editor 
of the Hannibal Courier, introduced the Know-Nothing order 
in Missouri in June 1854.'7 For months it appeared as if the 
Hannibal Courier was the only paper in the State to champion 
the cause of the new order. By late fall 1854 it had gained 
great strength in St. Louis'® due largely to the anti-foreign 
sentiment among the native born whites.!® The following year 
was a period of expansion and organization. By February 
1855 the grand council of Missouri was organized.*® At the 
close of the year councils were functioning in most of the 
counties of the State.*! 

In 1855 the order discarded all secrecy and religious tests.” 
It began immediately to operate openly as a political party. 
By June a Huntsville council had 500 members,” a public 
meeting was held in Fayette August 13, and other meetings 
were held in various parts of the State before the close of the 
year. At these gatherings much interest and enthusiasm were 
displayed. These meetings gave the Democratic leaders much 
to think about and puzzled those of the defunct Whig party 
as to the attitude they should assume toward the new force 
making its debut in Missouri politics. 

Soon the political minds were busy speculating on the 
probable political influence of the American party. Some, 
such as Thomas L. Anderson of Palmyra, thought it was the 
only party ‘‘that promises to the South the preservation and 

Letter of C. M. Clay of Madison county, Kentucky, to James 8. Rollins, 
January 5, 1856, in the Rollins manuscript collection in the library of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

17 Missouri Statesman, February 29, 1856. 

18Stevens, Walter B., St. Louis, the Fourth City, 1764-1911, Vol. 1, p. 380. 

19Muench, Frederick, Der Staat Missouri Geschildert mit Besonderer Rueck- 
sicht auf Teutsche Einwanderung, pp. 180-185. 

2Desmond, Humphrey J., The Know-Nothing Party, p. 101. 

Stevens, St. Louis, the Fourth City, 1764-1911, Vol. I, p. 379. 

2Desmond, The Know-Nothing Party, p. 102. 


%Liberty Weekly Tribune, June 15, 1855. 
Missouri Statesman, August 17, 1855. 
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security of her institutions’ and was ‘“‘broad enough and 
strong enough to sustain the weight of the Union,’ while 
others took the attitude of Francis P. Blair, Jr., that its suc- 
cess was ‘‘only the expression of the deep seated dissatisfaction 
which exists in both parties”; and the regular Democratic 
party leaders looked upon it as “‘a Whig trick’’;?’ others de- 
nounced it as an ally of the Republican party; another group 
looked upon it as ‘‘dangerous to... . [the] nation.’’”* 
S. H. Woodson took the position that “if the American party 
succeeds, the Union is safe, and our domestic institutions will 
remain untouched; but if it fails, the horrors of intestine war, 
and all the appalling consequences of disunion must ensue.’’?* 


While the political leaders of the State were debating the 
future of the American party, it continued to gather strength 
as the year of 1856 broke. It was growing obvious to the 
leaders of the Whig party that if they did not seize control of 
the American party all would be lost. They were in danger 
of being deprived of their political power and leadership so 
they made their first move in the early part of January 1856 
to capture the organization of the American party in order 
that they might be in a position to control the party’s nominees 
for state and county offices.*° They now realized that the 
only way to drive the Democrats from control of the state 
government was a coalition of the opposition groups with the 
newly organized American party.” 


In early January 1856 a mass meeting of Americans was 
called in Boone county to meet at the courthouse in Colum- 
bia, February 4, 1856. The call was signed by 476 names of 


Letter of Thomas L. Anderson to Robert C. Ewing, R. Hale, and W. M. 
Smallwood, November 29, 1855, reprinted in Missouri Statesman, January 11, 
1856. 

*Letter from Francis P. Blair, Jr., to J. M. Stone, 1855 (month and day 
not given), in the Gundlach collection in the library of the Missouri historical 
society in St. Louis, Missouri. 

27 Missouri Statesman, February 29, 1856. 

Grant, Ulysses S., Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant, Vol. I, p. 213. 

Letter from Silas H. Woodson to George R. Smith, February 23, 1856, 
quoted in Harding, Life of George R. Smith, p. 245. 

3° Missouri Statesman, January 18, 1856. 

7b4d., February 8, 1856. 

*27bid., January 18, 1856. 
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which many were Whigs and Democrats; it appears, however, 
as if more prominent Whigs signed the call than Democrats.** 


According to the Missouri Statesman, this mass meeting 
was the “largest gathering and most enthusiastic political 
meeting ever held in Boone county.” Those in attendance 
showed much interest and generated great enthusiasm during 
its sessions. The meeting was under the complete control of 
the Whig leaders.** After the display of much oratory a set 
of resolutions was adopted, of which the seventh article is the 
most important, as it defined the position of the meeting on 
the slave issue. It reads as follows: 


Congress has no power to legislate upon the question of slavery in the 
States where it exists, or to exclude any State from admission into the 
Union because its constitution does, or does not, recognize the institution 
of slavery. The Fugitive Slave Law should be maintained and enforced. 
No law or regulation should be attempted by Congress, touching the 
question of slavery in the Territories, and it should cease to agitate the 
question of slavery in any form. We regard a strict adherence to the 
principles and views of this section absolutely necessary to the peace and 
perpetuity of the Union; and we do pledge ourselves one to the other, that 
we will affiliate with no party, nor support any man for office, under the 
government of the State, or of the United States, who does not publicly 
avow the principles of this section without charge or abatement.* 


Upon adjournment of this meeting it became quite clear 
that the old line Whigs intended to organize the American 
party, and nominate a State and county ticket for the cam- 
paign of 1856. The leadership of the American party had 
passed from the hands of the agitators to practical politicians 
looking for political victory. 


March 7, 1856, William F. Switzler, editor of the Missouri 
Statesman and one of the leading Whigs of the State, an- 
nounced for the American party.*” This was the signal for 


%37bid., February 1, 1856. 
%47bid., February 8, 1856. 
67 bdid. 
%*Tbid. 


877bid., March 7, 1856. William F. Switzler was one of the leaders of the 
mass meeting held in Columbia, February 4, 1856. 
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other Whig papers to follow suit, as most of them did in the 
months of March and April, 1856.** 


The rush for the political band wagon was on in full force. 
During the months of March and April, American mass meet- 
ings were held in many of the counties of Missouri.*® Thomas 
A. Harris said, ‘‘The numerous mass meetings of the American 
party throughout the State, assures us that the people are 
being aroused to a sense of the importance of the great and 


urgently required reforms contemplated by the American 
Party.’’4° 


Following the Boone county meeting the political leaders 
were very busy in perfecting the organization of the American 
party. The old line Whigs wanted a coalition ticket nomi- 
nated by the state convention of the American party. 


. . » « Now, General, we should see to it that in the State convention 
of the American party, none but the right men are put on the ticket. It 
ought to be divided between Whigs and Democrats; and in selecting Whigs, 
at least for the higher posts, we should get real, genuine old-lines. Can't 
you think of, and write out, and propose such a ticket, all properly located, 
and send it to the Intelligencer? The truth is, the Democratic material 
is rather scanty to choose from; but it is good, what there is of it. Fagg, 
Rains, Henry must go upon it. If a Whig is taken for Governor, we must 
have a true man,—one who will look.to all the arrangements proper to be 
made next winter at Jefferson City. Now, you or I would do first rate; 
but the question is, would we be acceptable to the convention, or those who 
will control it? I hope you will see to it,—you and Blakey and Brooks,— 
that first-rate men are sent from all your region of the country; and that 
you will be on hand yourself like a thousand of brick .. . . 


I have hoped all the time that you would take the race for Congress 
in your district . . . . Would this be improper? I think not; we know 
Miller can not again make the race, and certainly I know of no one else 
having better claims than yourself upon the district, or upon the Whig- 
American and Benton parties. I repeat, therefore, if you feel like running 
just announce yourself subject to the approval of the American district 
convention. I do believe it would be a good move. You can beat Reid 
[candidate for the Democratic nomination] to death. If you will do this, 
and they should like you for Congress, and should elect me governor, I 
will have patronage enough in my hands to take good care of you. 


38See files of county papers in the library of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

*8See files of True American for February, March, and April. 

‘©Missouri Statesman, February 29, 1856. 
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One more important suggestion. We must have a first-rate internal 
improvement man for Governor. You see the trials thro’ which our sys- 
tem has been forced to pass by having a jackass in the gubernatorial chair. 

I am glad that Frank [Francis P. Blair] and Gratz [B. Gratz Brown] 
will be satisfied with Americans, if thereby they can accomplish the over- 
throw of the Nullifiers. This again proves that we ought to have a true 
man for Governor. I repeat, therefore, attend to your side of the river. 


The State convention of the American party convened in 
St. Louis, April 17, 1856. It was called to order by George R. 
Smith.“ William H. Russell of Cass county was elected 
permanent chairman and Thomas A. Harris of Marion county, 
secretary.“ 


The two leading candidates for the gubernatorial nomi- 
nation were Henry T. Blow of St. Louis, and Robert C. Ewing 
of Lafayette county. James S. Rollins desired to be the 
nominee provided the Benton group would join the coalition,“ 
and there is evidence that secret caucuses were held in the 
interest of his nomination. However it appears as if many of 
the leaders thought it best to nominate a former Benton 
Democrat rather than a former Benton Whig, and others 
thought Rollins was too closely associated with ‘‘Black Repub- 
lican”’ principles to make him a logical candidate to lead the 
American party ticket. Newspaper editors repeated the 
rumor, however, that the only reason Rollins was not nomi- 
hated was because of an understanding between Blair and 
Rollins’ friends, that he should be reserved for one of the 
senatorships, and a Benton Democrat nominated for the 
gubernatorial seat.47 The convention nominated Robert C. 
Ewing for governor.‘* The state ticket represented every 


“lLetter of James S. Rollins to George R. Smith, March 5, 1856, quoted in 
Harding, Life of George R. Smith, pp. 247-249. 

“True American, April 24, 1856. 

“7bid. 

“Tbid. 

“Letters from James 8. Rollins quoted in Harding, Life of George R. Smith, 
pp. 244-279. 

*Tbid., pp. 249-250. 

474 State of Facts, and a Few Suggestions in Review of Political Action in 
Missouri, Demonstrating the Right of Admission to the Democratic Party of that 
State, Whose Names are Appended Hereto, to the Exclusion of Their Contestants 
(unpublished pamphlet, 1856), pp. 93-94. 

*8True American, April 24, 1856. 
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section of Missouri, except the south central which was the 
heart of the pro-slavery Democrats’ strength. On the ticket 
were five former Whigs and six former Democrats. The 
Benton Democrats and Rollins Whigs dominated the ticket. 
The guiding force behind the convention was the Rollins- 
Blair combination, and to them much credit is due for the 
harmony that prevailed in the sessions of this motley conven- 
tion. Amid much enthusiasm and with confidence in the ulti- 
mate success of the principles of the American party the con- 
vention adjourned. The first step in bringing about a realign- 
ment of the opposition elements into a fighting unit whose goal 
was to defeat the pro-slavery wing of the old Democratic 
party had been accomplished. The crusade was on!** 


For several years threatening clouds had been gathering 
over the Democratic party that were endangering its political 
control of Missouri. As the election year of 1856 approached, 
one finds Thomas L. Price of Cole county and active member 
of the Benton organization as the chairman of the Democratic 
state central committee.5° As early as the summer of 1855, 
the anti-Benton Democrats began to inquire of Price about his 
plans for a Democratic state convention in the spring of the 
following year,®' since it was considered probable that he 
would use his position to promote the general disorganization 
of the party. He refused to reply to their inquiry. This 
silence on the part of Price prompted the Democrats of the 
legislature to call a mass meeting at the capital on November 
12, 1855, ‘‘to determine the time and place of holding the 
regular Democratic State Convention.’ While all Demo- 
crats were invited to attend, the mass meeting was organized 
and dominated by the anti-Benton Democrats. They ap- 
proved a strong pro-slavery set of resolutions and recom- 
mended that the next Democratic state convention be held 
at Jefferson City, April 21, 1856.% 


“Letter from James 8. Rollins to George R. Smith, May 21, 1856, quoted 
in Harding, Life of George R. Smith, pp. 250-251. 


“Review of Political Action in Missouri, p. 9. 
7bid., p. 12. 
887bid., p. 13. 
8 7bid., p. 17. 
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About a month later Thomas L. Price issued a call for a 
meeting of the Democratic state central committee to meet at 
Jefferson City on December 31, 1855, “for the purpose of 
agreeing upon the time and place for holding a Democratic 
State Convention.’ Although only two members attended, 
a call was issued for a state convention to meet in Jefferson 
City, April 21, 1856. A few days later four other members of 
the Democratic state central committee met and issued an- 
other call for a state convention to meet in Jefferson City, 
April 21, 1856.% Thus the Democrats of Missouri had two 
calls for a state convention, each claiming to represent the 
regular Democratic party. It was anti-Benton Democrats vs. 
Benton Democrats, each struggling to control the Democratic 
party in the State. It was a bitter fight. 

On April 21, 1856, the delegates of the two Democratic 
factions met at the capitol in Jefferson City, the anti-Benton 
group assembled in the hall of the House of Representatives 
while the Benton faction used the senate chamber.®’ For 
chairman the anti-Benton Democrats elected Claiborne F. 
Jackson—a bitter opponent of Thomas H. Benton.** The 
Benton faction selected for their chairman, John W. Kelly— 
a strong supporter of Thomas H. Benton.*® 


Shortly after the Benton convention was organized, Austin 
A. King offered a series of resolutions based on an acceptance 
of the Kansas-Nebraska act which he sincerely hoped would 
restore peace and harmony on a compromise basis to the 
Democratic party in Missouri.*° But he was doomed to fail- 
ure for such was not the spirit of the convention; especially 
opposed to compromise was its leading force and director— 
Francis P. Blair, Jr. 

After King’s proposal failed, thc convention following a 
spirited debate" adopted a set of resolutions which became 


“Tbdid., p. 18. 

S7bid., p. 20. 

“7did., pp. 18-20. 

877did., p. 37. 

"87did., p. 55. : 
“Tbid., pp. 77-78. Proceedings of the Price state convention. 
%7did., pp. 80-81. 

“7did. 
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the platform of the Benton Democrats in the campaign of 
1856.% This platform stands as the first formal declaration of 
a small group of men who were instrumental in organizing the 
Republican party in Missouri in 1860. The radical anti- 
slavery party was in the process of being organized by the 
Blair-Brown combination. 

After the resolutions were adopted by the Benton con- 
vention, repeated efforts were made to effect a compromise, 
but finally ex-Governor King of the conference committee 
reported that it was “impossible for a reunion of the Democ- 
racy upon honorable terms.’ It appears as if the chief 
trouble lay in the planks relating to the Kansas-Nebraska act. 
The anti-Benton platform approved the passage while the 
Benton platform denounced it. In fact neither side had any 
real desire to concede anything to the other faction. On the 
surface it appears that a compromise might have been ar- 
ranged, but one should remember that fundamentally the two 
groups represented two antagonistic factions—one moving 
towards the radical anti-slavery position, while the other was 
shifting to the radical pro-slavery viewpoint. Between these 
two groups with such divergent views there could be no com- 
promise. 

After all efforts at compromise failed the Benton conven- 
tion proceeded to name a state ticket. Thomas H. Benton 
was nominated for governor by acclamation.® Across the 
hall the anti-Benton convention also proceeded to select a 
state ticket. Trusten Polk was nominated for governor.™ 
Their closing act was the selection of Claiborne F. Jackson 
as chairman of the Democratic state central committee. This 
was destined to be a vital factor in the election of 1860. 

Shortly after the adjournment of the convention, the 
campaign was set in motion and proved to be the most exciting 
one for Missourians prior to 1860. Popular interest and en- 
thusiasm grew as the campaign developed. Each guberna- 


*7bdid., p. 82. 
STbdid., p. 84. 
“Tbdid., p. 85. 
%7did., pp. 86-87. 
7bid., pp. 51-52. 
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torial candidate carried on a strenuous canvass of the State— 
making many speeches and attending county and township 
rallies.°7 The main issue of the campaign was slavery. Ben- 
ton’s main theme was Unionism and the importance of avoid- 
ing agitation of the slavery question.** He also attacked the 
anti-foreign principles of the American party.®® The regular 
Democrats or anti-Benton folk charged Benton with being a 
Free Soiler.”” Ewing and his followers pointed out that “if 
the American party succeeds, the Union is safe and our domes- 
tic institutions will remain untouched; but, if it fails, the 
horrors of intestine war, and all the appalling consequence of 
disunion, must ensue.’’”’ Much emotionalism and bitterness 
developed as the campaign drew toa close. It had been three 
strenuous months for all who had participated in this triangu- 
lar campaign. 

The outcome was uncertain until the very last. The elec- 
tion was held on the tenth of August. The returns gave 
Trusten Polk 46,889 or 40.9 per cent of the total votes cast; 
Robert C. Ewing, 40,578 or 35.2 per cent; and Thomas H. 
Benton, 27,527 or 23.9 per cent.”2 Polk had won, but for the 
first time in Missouri the Democrats had failed to poll a 
majority of the votes cast. The combined vote polled against 
Polk was 59.1 per cent of the total votes cast. Apparently 
Benton had split the opposition and thus saved the pro-slavery 
Democrats from losing control of Missouri. 


In concluding, we summarize the state election thus: 
first, the Benton faction was completely destroyed as an inde- 
pendent political force in Missouri thus making it possible for 
all opposition elements to unite in a common cause; second, 
the opposition merged with a strong organization with which 


*'Jeferson Inquirer (Jefferson City), May 3, 10, June 7, 14, 28, July 19, 26, 
1856. 
Letter of George C. Bingham to James S. Rollins, June 2, 1856, in the 
Rollins manuscript collection in the library of the State Historica] Society of 
Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

“Jefferson Inquirer, June, July, August, 1856. Review of Political Action 
in Missouri, pp. 82-83. 

Jefferson Inquirer, August 2, 1856. 

sflas H. Woodson to George R. Smith, February 23, 1856, quoted in 
Harding Life of George R. Smith, pp. 245-246. 

Jefferson Inquirer, September 2, 1856. 
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they could now wage an effective campaign against the pro- 
slavery Democrats; third, the pro-slavery element was in 
complete control of the Democratic organization of the state; 
fourth, the two radical groups—the northern group and the 
southern group—had made a beginning in perfecting them- 
selves into fighting political organizations; fifth, pro-slavery 
people had been awakened to the dangers facing the institution 
of slavery; sixth, for the first time in the history of Missouri 
the Democratic party had failed to poll a majority of the vote. 
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MISSOURI AND THE WAR 


PART XI 


BY DOROTHY DYSART FLYNN! 


The marching men display no heroics, no hate, no en- 
thusiasm. Their faces are for the most part expressionless. 
Grimly they concentrate on placing one foot ahead of the 
other, realizing that this will ultimately bring them to the 
inferno ahead. They don’t want to go forward: that is 
heartbreakingly clear in every line of their hunched forms. 
It is even more clear that they will not stop short of their goal. 


All around them the earth seems to boil up, and through 
the rumbling undertones of battle comes the warning shriek 
of mortar after mortar. They walk through it slowly with 
their tired faces taut under the beards and dirt. They neither 
hurry nor lag as the shells fall around them. When a shell 
lands too close they hit the dirt but mostly they just keep 
moving. 


The dead of the company lay where they have fallen. 
There are few wounded to be seen. Only the walking and the 
dead. For the wounded this particular battle is over and the 
medics have already gathered their charges for immediate 
dispatch to the battalion aid station near by. Some of the 
walking turn their eyes to stare with a magnetized fascination 
at the torn forms with whom they had swapped cigarettes only 
a few hours ago. 


There seems to be nothing to push them forward but with 
the resignation of the damned their motion becomes grimly 
irresistible. Reluctant heroes—American doughboys, whose 
concentration in going forward has changed the dreary picture 
of the first years of war into shining victory after victory. 


IDOROTHY DYSART FLYNN, @ native Missourian, graduated from the school 
of journalism of the University of Missouri in 1932. She is now a research 
associate on the staff of the State Historical Society of Missouri at Columbia. 
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2 Terrific battle at Cassino, Italy, continued 


15 


The most vicious German mine is called the 
“bouncing baby” because it bounces several feet 
before it explodes. Lieutenant Welby M. King, 
combat engineer from St. Louis, got well acquainted 
with one of these at Cassino. He felt like an old 
hand with mines since he had helped to clear mine 
fields in Tunisia and Italy but during the early part 
of the Cassino drive he and a “‘bouncing baby’”’ got 
a little too close to each other. ‘Another officer and 
I were clearing a pathway for the troops and were 
skirting a hill to get shelter from an enemy machine 
gun when I stepped on the mine. It sent me to the 
hospital but I rejoined my outfit at Anzio.” 


Terrific air battles over France and Germany 


A six-foot four-inch Missourian was identified 
as the Mustang fighter who dived alone into a swarm 
of thirty Nazi fighters over Germany bagging a total 
of two Nazi planes destroyed, two probables, and 
one damaged. This Missourian was Major James 
H. Howard of St. Louis, whose feat made him 
America’s first air hero in both the European and 
Pacific theaters. The feat of the lone American 
fighter was observed by the crews of the flying 
fortresses he was protecting. Weaving and twirling 
at 400 miles-an-hour in and out of clouds, over and 
under bombers like a dog after a rabbit, Howard 
burned out three of his four 50-caliber machine 
guns but his own plane was undamaged except for 
a single bullet hole in the wing. Not one of the 
bombers he was protecting was lost. Howard 
pointed out that the only reason none of his buddies 
came to his aid was because he had ordered the 
squadron back “with other fighters—probably al- 
together 100—attacking a formation of bombers 
behind.” 
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Allied troops land sixteen to eighteen miles from 
Rome 
U. S. receives news of march of death in Philippines 


Escaping from a Jap prison ship which waS 
torpedoed, Lieutenant Ralph R. Johnson of Kansas 
City managed to get ashore in the Philippines from 
where he was secretly taken by airplane and sub- 
marine. He declined to describe the death march 
that lasted eleven days, during which the men were 
given no food or water. Two other officers who had 
escaped from the Japanese had written about the 
death march. Lieutenant Johnson said he had read 
the book and that it was true. 


U. S. S. Missouri, mightiest battleship, is launched 
Marshall Islands invaded 
Paramushiro bombed 


The moments slip by and it is getting more 
tense in the ward room. Zero hour is approaching. 
That will be the vital time when the pilots face the 
first danger of lifting their planes, heavily loaded, 
off the runway and into the air. It’s the first 
“sweat’’ of the mission. From then on it’s just fly 
and fly until the next ‘‘sweat” which is when they 
reach the target. Two big Pratt and Whitney 
engines tug and pull to get the shipin the air. ‘‘She’s 
air-borne,”’ shouts Lieutenant Jim Rumford of 3310 
the Paseo, Kansas City, as the big plane skims over 
the water and slowly rises higher and higher. 


MacArthur completes conquest of Solomon islands 
American fleet shatters Truk base 
Huge U. S. invasion force arrives in England 


Lieutenant Bob Kreigh wrote to his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale Kreigh of Columbia, “I saw 
where they were digging children out of the wreck- 
age of a school house . . . . Right then and there I 
resolved to forget any moral compunction about 
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killing Germans. A _ thought-provoking incident 
like that can really open ones’ eyes to the task 
which yet lies before us.’ By January 1945, Bob 
was with the ninth army ‘somewhere in Germany.” 


U. S. troops invade Admiralty islands 
U. S. bombers batter Nazi plane bases in France 
First step to Rome—Anzio beachhead 


“T can still hear the Anzio ‘Express’—28 milli- 
meter guns located close to Rome—and ‘screaming 
Mamie’, 88-millimeter guns close by, pounding 
into that beachhead,” related Private Bernard 1. 
Meyer of Clayton. He called the beachhead the 
“hottest spot on earth.” 


30,000 tons of bombs dropped on Europe in week 


According to Lieutenant Ralph A. Morrow, 
Jr., of Kansas City, the road to Berlin wasn’t as 
tough as the route back to England. ‘‘We got over 
Big B [Berlin] about 10 o’clock and dumped our 
bombs. We were about 25,000 feet up in the air, 
but we saw our target and fires were starting on the 
ground everywhere’.... We turned back to- 
ward England and had to fall out of formation be- 
cause we had picked up a few holes. We thought 
we would have to bail out over enemy territory or 
ditch out in the North sea, but we decided to limp 
along as far as we could go and keep praying. Then 
something happened I will never understand. A 
dozen German fighter planes picked us up and we 
said, ‘Oh, oh, this is it!’ The German planes didn’t 
come in to shoot at us, though, and they weren’t 
close enough for us to shoot at. Instead, they 
formed a perfect escort, looking us over, until they 
reached the Holland coast, where they turned back. 
Why those German planes trailed us all the way 
and didn’t come in for the kill, I'll never know. It’s 
just one of those inexplicable things of the war.”’ 
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Last Hollandia airfield in New Guinea falls 
Allies destroy 1300 Nazi planes in April 


“Glad to be back in the land of cheeseburgers 
and milk, pretty American girls and lots of sun- 
shine,” said Lieutenant Robert B. Pring of St. 
Louis. Lieutenant Pring completed thirty-one mis- 
sions over Germany and France as pilot of a flying 
fortress. Among his later missions were attacks on 
robot bomb sites in the Calais area and trips deep 
into Germany. Lieutenant Pring said that enemy 
opposition continued to be “rough’’ though not as 
heavy as before. ‘‘There’s still plenty of flak flying.” 


Cassino falls to Allies after five-month stalemate 
U. S. given air bases in Russia 
Rome falls to Allies 


“T entered Rome on Sunday night just as our 
troops penetrated the heart of the city. My jeep 
left highway No. 6 and turned off a parallel road. 
We passed still smoking tanks, trucks and jeeps— 
many of them our own. As we entered Rome 
proper, the buildings were blacked out and silent.” 
So wrote Burris Jenkins, Jr., son of a Kansas City 
pastor, who was one of the first American corre- 
spondents to enter Rome with the fifth army and 
spend that historic Sunday night in the Italian 
capital. 


D-Day 
Allies capture first French town 
U. S. invades Marianas islands 


Participating in the conquest of Saipan was 
“a horrible experience, yet at the same time exciting 
and even educational,’’ according to Captain Rob- 
ert E. Power, University City. ‘I passed through a 
number of new stages in my life,” wrote Powers in 
telling of the conflict. “I never had really been in 
fear of death before; never prayed just to see the 
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dawn before, and never worried about 100 or so 
men before. Also life was rather cheap on the 
island, and I was surprised to see the lack of feeling 
and emotion one can have, including myself, for a 
dead human, even though he is a Japanese.” 


U. S. closing trap on Cherbourg 


“All okay as of this date. See any Irish names 
on this page?”’ scrawled Lieutenant Earle Dooley of 
Ladue across the first issue of the army newspaper, 
Stars and Stripes to be published in France in 
World war II. The paper contained a front-page 
story concerning fighting on the road to Cherbourg 
wherein Lieutenant Dooley figured in the capture 
of 300 Germans without the loss of a soldier. Ac- 
cording to the account as one company was spear- 
heading a division they by-passed a road when word 
came that an American ambulance had been fired 
upon at that point. The enemy was strongly en- 
trenched and a two-day battle ensued. On the 
second day Lieutenant Dooley put the strategy of 
platoon fire and movement into effect and in one 
attack gave the enemy an eight-minute burst of 
fire from every available weapon. That’s when the 
white flags began to sprout from the German posi- 
tion. One hundred forty-four officers and men 
marched out in columns of twos to surrender . 
“The score in cleaning out this one crossroad: 
Americans—no casualties. Germans—more than 
300 prisoners, including everything from colonels 
down, and some marines and airmen, an 88-mm. 
gun and ammunition dump, large and small mortars, 
small arms, machine guns and documents.” 


Jap fleet comes out to meet Americans for last time 
Guam is heavily shelled 
German counterattack is smashed 

American supply tanks loaded with gasoline 
ran a gauntlet of fire at fifty miles an hour to refuel 
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tanks spearheading the Yank forces which cracked 
the German lines. Thirty tanks were spaced 300 
yards apart and then started through the flaming 
village of Canisy which had been set afire during the 
battle. It was so hot and there were so many sparks 
flying that any truck that paused would have gone 
up like a torch. Every man made it through but 
several of them found when they reached the other 
side of the village that their hair had been singed. 
Three of the light tank men, including Private 
Charles Cristo of St. Louis made their entry into 
captured Le Mesnil Herman in a captured German 
car with a flat tire. “If the rims hold out we'll see 
you in Berlin,’ Cristo shouted. 


German army plot to kill Hitler fails 

U. S. Marines invade Linian islands 

Powerful Allied offensive sweeps on in France 
U. S. advance on Guam 


Captain William J. Koenigsdorf recounted an 
interview of an English-speaking Japanese. ‘‘Dur- 
ing questioning,” wrote the twenty-nine-year-old 
captain from Guam, ‘The prisoner was asked, who, 
in his opinion, were the best jungle fighters. ‘“The 
Aussies,”’ he replied. Asked who were the second 
best jungle fighters, the prisoner said, ‘‘We are. 
The Japanese soldiers; we are the next best jungle 
fighters.” At this, the captain continued, the 
Yanks began to look and feel embarrassed. ‘‘How 
about the Americans?” they pressed. ‘The Ameri- 
can is no jungle fighter,” said the prisoner. ‘‘First 
he cut down the jungle, then he fight.” 

“And if you could see our elaborate prepara- 
tion for jungle warfare, coupled, of course, with our 
aerial bombardment, you could see what he said is 
virtually true,” concluded Captain Koenigsdorf. 


Philippines and Japan bombed 
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Paris surrenders 


Lieutenant John G. Westover of St. Louis drove 
a bullet-pierced jeep into Paris. With a carbine on 
his lap he piloted the jeep which was occupied by 
an officer of the war department’s historical section 
and a French girl, a Maquis leader. At one point 
the jeep was caught in a cross-fire from the Germans 
and French. A Frenchman crawled out on a bal- 
cony and shouted the “‘Jerries’’ were on the apart- 
ment house roof. The three ran for cover in a hail 
of bullets. 


Yanks invade Germany for the first time in history 
Allied air-borne army into Holland 


The historic landing of a great Allied air-borne 
army in Holland was the toughest assignment of the 
war according to the participants, most of whom 
had been in the Normandy and southern France air- 
borne invasions. ‘‘It was terrific,’’ said Lieutenant 
Melvin Kostich of St. Louis, one of the pilots in a 
lead ship. It was so terrific that it made the D-day 
invasion seem like a rehearsal. 


Air troops escape Nazi pocket at Arnheim 
Allies invade Greek mainland 


When ten-year-old George Pappas put his hand 
confidently in his uncle’s and accompanied him to 
Greece in 1936, he little knew the adventures that 
would be his before he saw his native St. Joseph, 
Missouri, again. He arrived back home December 
26, 1944, wearing a United States army uniform and 
bursting with his experiences of three years of guer- 
illa fighting in Greece. When the war broke out he 
was arrested by the Germans although they knew 
he was an American citizen. He escaped and joined 
the guerillas, although only fourteen years old at 
the time. Finally he got in touch with a British 
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mission and because of his youthful appearance and 
his knowledge of both Greek and English he was 
assigned to spy on the Germans. 


Yanks enter Aachen despite fierce fighting 
Philippines invaded by Yanks. Battle of Leyte 


“Well folks, I can come right out and tell you 
now that we were one of the carriers mentioned in 
the engagement with the big Jap fleet off Leyte,” 
wrote Ensign J. V. Flynn, formerly of Unionville, to 
his parents Mr. and Mrs. Matt Flynn of Columbia. 
“The poor Japs almost went crazy trying to sink us. 
I stood up on the top deck absolutely fascinated by 
theshow. They had us sewed up, absolutely trapped 
except for our planes in the air. But the old Kitkun 
Bay just sailed on while the shells fell in showers 
about us. Later we were bombed, and many tor- 
pedoes were thrown at us. That night they hunted 
for us without success.”’ 


Aachen, vital opening to Reich, falls to Allies 


A strange scene was enacted in what they be- 
lieved to be no man’s land. A group of American 
infantrymen, including Private Vito Nuccio of St. 
Louis, started through enemy territory to look for 
their wounded. They knew they were under enemy 
observation but had no idea that there would be 
fortifications in the field. Nuccio said that they 
suddenly met a German sergeant who listened to 
their story and promised to act as their escort. The 
Americans were led past pillboxes bristling with 
machine guns. After an hour’s search in which they 
picked up two of their wounded, a German mortar 
shell landed near the search party. The German 
sergeant was very irritated by the carelessness and 
got to a signal line and yelled instructions to hold 
fire. He told the Americans that he could only 
give them another half-hour. Darkness was com- 
ing on as the Americans started back. They had 
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found one more wounded man. As they reached 
their lines the artillery bombardment started. It 
had been exactly thirty-five minutes. The German 
sergeant meant what he said. 


Holland battle nearing close as Nazis flee across 
Maas 

Metz falls to Allies 

B-29 scourge blasts industrial Japan 


Captain Harold F. Schramm, known to his 
Missouri friends as ‘“‘Toppy”’, a pilot of one of the 
flying fortresses, saw his bombs start thirteen fires in 
the industrial section of Tokyo during the pre-dawn 
raid. Although searchlights sought to spot out the 
Americans and some bursts of anti-aircraft fire were 
visible, Schramm said he saw no enemy fighter 
planes. 


Allies reported crossing Rhine. Strasbourg under 
siege 

U. S. carrier planes blast Manila 

Yanks trap 25,000 Japs on Leyte 


Crawling up to poke rifle barrels into peep- 
holes of Jap pillboxes in the Philippines was ‘‘no 
picnic’ according to Private Edward E. Logan, 
route 5, Jackson county. “I was in the eighth 
wave that went on the beachhead. We waded 
through mud with mortar shells bursting all around 
us and machine-gun bullets clipping our helmets. 
The mission of my platoon was to take a heavily 
fortified hill about 2000 yards inland.’’ Logan said 
that they could see a hundred Jap pillboxes spout- 
ing machine gun bullets. After the Americans had 
silenced these they still had to rout out the Japs 
from the underground passages leading to foxholes. 
“In one passage I got four in one burst and a few 
more bursts got several more who jumped from an- 
other foxhole. They were close enough you could 
see the bullets ripple their jacket cloth.”” Logan 
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was wounded but pulled his trigger accounting for 
one more Jap charging down on them. “I took 
that last pot shot for General MacArthur,” he said. 


Warships join plages in attack on Iwo Jima 
Opening thrust of the Belgium bulge 


“The inside story of the Von Runstedt salient 
begins in Bradley’s command post on the western 
front,”’ related one NBC correspondent. ‘‘Bradley 
pointed to the American front rambling through 
northern Luxembourg and along the east border. 
He said he didn’t like it; that it was a calculated 
risk on which he was putting some additional insur- 
ance. What he meant was that one American 
division was holding a 35-mile front in this sector 
and that it was being continually harried by heavy 
German patrols. Bradley was moving three other 
divisions into this area to reinforce that part of the 
line and to shorten divisional fronts. The last of 
the reinforcing divisions took its position less than 
three days before Von Runstedt’s breakthrough.” 
According to this correspondent, Merrill Mueller, 
Bradley’s bolstering of the front slowed Von Run- 
stedt’s offensive and made it less dangerous. He 
said that Bradley was very much aware that the 
German seventh panzer army facing the Americans 
had been bolstered by the fifth and that the sixth 
had crossed the Rhine and was hiding in the wooded 
mountains of the Belgian-Luxembourg border. 


Yanks stop Germans after a 35-mile advance 


From the tired lips of survivors came the full 
story of how the Germans launched their grand 
offensive and how two “lost” American formations 
stalled it for two crucial days. Only a handful of 
weary soldiers managed to straggle through the 
Nazi armor that eventually overran them, but they 
brought with them the tale of an American Ther- 
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mopylae in the frozen fastness of the Belgian Ar- 
dennes. The spokesman for the heroes of this bloody 
stand was Lieutenant Colonel Robert P. Stout of 
Kansas City. ‘These formations took the first big 
nick out of the edge of the German ax and blunted 
the force of their attack. We captured one Nazi 
captain who paid this compliment: ‘We were told 
that we would be able to go right through you to 
St. Vith. But I was the only commander able to 
reach our first day’s objective on schedule—and 
look at me.’”’ Isolated by the first crushing surge 
of Nazi tanks in the Eifel mountains near the Ger- 
man border, these two battalions regrouped and 
fought back to back—one holding off the Germans 
from the east and the other attacking from the 
west trying to battle through to the main forces. 
During the struggle they relayed by radio to Ameri- 
can defense forces assembling behind them vital 


. information on the enemy’s strength and movement. 


Eisenhower calls on the Allies to destroy the enemy 
Nazis wipe out American St. Vith salient 
Medical aid to the besieged at Bastogne 


“Those fellows up there need help. Somebody’s 
gotta go help them,” was the way nine medic volun- 
teers felt about the situation. Trapped by the Ger- 
man’s surprise assault, the American forces were 
without medical assistance since the Nazis had cap- 
tured the medical battalion at Bastogne. Captain 
Edward N. Zinschlag of St. Louis thought when he 
volunteered that they would have to descend by 
parachute from the glider carrier. Although he 
had never made a parachute jump this didn’t deter 
him from volunteering his services. Sergeant John 
Knowles of St. Joseph said, “I thought it would be 
good experience. Besides somebody had to go.” 
The glider was piloted by Lieutenant C. W. Corwin 
of Normandy, Missouri, and the flight officer was 
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B. F. Constantino of Kansas City. When they vol- 
unteered they knew they had no way of getting out 
of the pocket until the forces in there were relieved 
but they cheerfully supervised the loading, gave 
final instructions, climbed behind their instruments, 
and the whole party was off. One of the medics 
asked Captain Zinschlag about parachutes and the 
answer was, “Hold a handkerchief over your head 
and yell, ‘I’m a bird’.” 


Yanks hurl back Nazis as they advance close to 
Meuse 


1945 


Yanks widen wedge near Bastogne 
Americans battle through blizzard to isolate Ger- 
mans 


Advancing infantry had reached the middle of 
the field, covered knee deep with snow, when Ger- 
man fire pinned them down, killing some and wound- 
ing several. There were cries of ‘‘Medic! Medic!” 
and the aid men looked at the battalion commander 
and asked whether they should venture out. Ser- 
geant Raymond Struckhoff of Rhineland, Missouri, 
hadn’t waited to ask. He was already on his way. 
His first trip out was to find out how many wounded 
were out there. He came back for two volunteer 
litter squads and out they went again. Sergeant 
Struckhoff saw nothing unusual in the heroism of 
either himself or his men and all the litter bearers 
could talk of was the sergeant. ‘‘He’s always doing 
something like that. He’s a true man, that man. 
I would follow him to hell. He never takes us where 
he doesn’t think it’s safe. Sometimes he makes us 
wait while he goes ahead to see how it is.” When 
pinned down by the question as to how and why he 
ventured into a place where so many were killed 
and wounded, Sergeant Struckhoff said, ‘‘I guess 
we gotta get them out if they’re wounded. That's 
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all.” He doesn’t remember for what he got the 
bronze star, ‘‘for carrying men out in June or for 
leading my men up—lI couldn't tell you just what. 
I never did find out.” “He wouldn’t remember. 
He’s just that type,”’ said one of his privates. ‘‘He’s 
not for the medals.” 


Americans land in force on Luzon 


Two Missouri generals played important parts 
in the recapture of the Philippines. One of them 
was General Bradley, not Omar N. but Major 
General James Lester Bradley of Rolla, “Smiling 
Jim” to the army, but just Lester to his mother. 
General Jim Bradley was even in the same class at 
West Point with General Omar N. Bradley of 
Moberly, but they are not related. 

Another Missourian is making a reputation 
fighting the Japs. The successful landing on 
Mindoro in the Philippines may be attributed at 
least partially to Brigadier General William C. 
Dunckel of Springfield. The name Bill Dunckel is a 
familiar one in Missouri football history for he was 
one of the outstanding backfield stars and later 
backfield coach under Gwinn Henry. Although 
suffering from shock and wounds on the hands and 
arms after having been bombed aboard a navy 
transport the day before the Mindoro landing he 
led the task force ashore. Dunckel served as war 
plans officer for the Philippines when General 
Douglas MacArthur was chief of staff and again 
when MacArthur was military advisor to the Phil- 
ippine commonwealth. He is well prepared for his 
command in the Pacific. 


Von Runstedt’s salient collapsing 
Allies reach Roer river on 40-mile front 


Like old man river, General Omar N. Bradley 
just keeps plugging along. The battle he is fighting 
through the Meuse and Roer rivers into the Cologne 
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plain is perhaps one of the great battles of history, 
for it is the bulwark of these hills and the broad 
Rhine ahead that created the Germany in the west 
as the Teutonic knights created it in the east. 
General Bradley is now fighting to carry out Gen- 
eral Eisenhower’s order to destroy every German 
soldier between him and the Rhine. The great 
extermination is now coming, the great destruction 
of the legend of an undefeated and inviolable Ger- 
many. It was not just the Siegfried line that Gen- 
eral Bradley’s armies smashed through, nor is he 
simply driving toward Berlin to greet the Russians. 
He is smashing a legend. 


Yanks storm Jap prison camp to free internees 


“They seemed to be trying to starve us to 
death. They tried to work us to death and when 
that didn’t work, well—I certainly want to be home, 
but I would give almost anything to get a few more 
rounds off at the Japs myself,” was the comment of 
Sergeant Harry Arnold of Liberty, Missouri. 
Circling over the evacuation hospital after returning 
from a strike, more than thirty-five marine dive 
bombers, all piloted by officers, dipped their wings in 
tribute to Arnold, who had had twenty years service 
in the Marines and eighteen other enlisted marines 
of the old 4th regiment who were snatched from Jap 
captivity. 


MacArthur returns to Manila 


Fulfilling his promise to the Filipinos that he 
would return, MacArthur entered Manila today. 
With him was Colonel Lawrence K. White, one of 
the first men and the first St. Louisan to enter 
Manila, according to a dispatch from the Philippine 
capital. Colonel White led the thirty-seventh 
division of the sixth army, one of the first units to 
enter Manila. Colonel White served in the Phil- 
ippines from 1939 to September 1941, shortly be- 
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fore Pearl Harbor when he was transferred back to 
the States. Late in 1942 he was returned to the 
South Pacific where he fought with General Mac- 
Arthur through the Bougainville and New Guinea 
campaigns, finally returning with him to Manila. 


Yanks battle fiercely for ground in Huertgen forest 


He had lain there for seventy hours with his 
right foot blown off, a wound in the left leg, and 
with explosives wired to his body . . . . a human 
booby trap. 

It had begun innocently enough. He and his 
companions had started out on night patrol when 
he stepped on a mine shattering his right leg. He 
made no outcry for fear of betraying his com- 
panions. Attempts by the medics to rescue him 
failed and so he lay there. With darkness of the 
second night came three Germans. They refused 
water, took his field jacket, and set to work making 
a human booby trap of him. All that night and 
the next day and into the third night he lay on the 
charge. He knew that if he moved or if help came 
when he was unconscious he and his rescuers would 
both be killed. At 2 a.m. of the second night two 
men came in to gather up the wounded. Still 
conscious he directed the cutting of the wires to the 
charge on his back and they carried him away. 

The survivor of the ingenious cruelty of the 
Nazis was Private William H. Edwards who has 
a wife and six children in Hayti, Missouri. 


Yanks hurl through German defenses in industrial 
zones 


Pfc. George G. Windell of Columbia, who is 
with an evacuation hospital unit with the first 
army, was impressed with the thoroughness with 
which the armies were carrying out General Eisen- 
hower’s order to “exterminate the enemy.”’ “I saw 
one of the most telling pieces of Allied propaganda 
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the other day when I was in Germany. In one of 
the towns which is nearly completely rubble a huge 
sign had been erected in the midst of the ruins in 
both German and English. It’s a quotation from 
an early Hitler speech: ‘Give me five years and 
you won’t be able to recognize Germany again.’ ”’ 


IN MEMORIUM 


Bullets whizzed past their heads and the ground rose up 
to meet them as they hurled themselves over the log. The 
three men crouched there a minute to get their wind and to 
decide on their course of action. On the far side of the log was 
an eight-foot ravine and into this ravine the enemy were 
crawling . . . . inching their way close enough to toss hand 
grenades at the men deployed along the edge of the ravine. 

The three Yanks were members of a reconaissance patrol 
at Bougainville, Solomon islands. Things had seemed quiet 
enough when they started out but they ran into a nest of fifty 
enemy soldiers digging positions about 2500 yards forward of 
the American perimeter. Hotfooting it to their command post 
they brought the information they had run into the Japanese 
snipers. The squad leader ordered the men to withdraw 
before it became too late. A Missourian, Pfc. Bud E. Ramey 
of Lebanon, Missouri, elected to be the last in order to cover 
the retreat of his comrades. As Ramey, armed with a carbine, 
covered the retreat, he made a target of himself. At the 
moment he started to withdraw he was killed by enemy fire 
. . . but not before he had stopped the enemy. The grenade 
he tossed at them took care of that. 





The log book showed the date September 10, 1944, as the 
U. S. S. Warrington steamed away on what was merely a 
routine job for her crew of Pacific veterans. The Warrington 
was a fit ship with a fit crew. 

The navigator looked up at the executive officer and said, 
“We ought to hit it about 1300 Tuesday. We'll probably get 
just the tail end of it.” 
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The navigator was referring to the hurricane . . . . that 
great whirling disk that was moving slowly toward the Vir- 
ginia capes. The crew were pleased when they learned the 
skipper had elected to hold his course rather than evade the 
hurricane by running from it when reports on Tuesday told 
them they were going to run smack into it. The wind whined 
through the rigging and the waves rose until they towered in 
green-black mountains above the little tin can—the battle- 
tried destroyer Warrington. There was no premonition of 
danger although the wind was still rising and had not even 
approached its full fury. 

It was 0115 of Wednesday morning when the lights went 
out. Power was lost and the ship lay inert and helpless in the 
trough of the seas. As the first grey of day lifted a little of 
the blackness the ship was in desperate straits, but still the 
crew harbored no fears. It seemed incredible to them that a 
modern man-o-war could founder. 

At 10:00 however the ship was in its last throes. The life 
rafts were dumped along the length of the ship, each driven 
by the wind into an isolated island with its clinging humanity. 

Men died of sheer exhaustion that night while the sea 
raged and waves towered fifty feet above their heads. In the 
morning few were left. There was a noticeable moderation 
in the wind and waves. That was the day that rescue came 
but too late for Lieutenant Kenneth Davis of Columbia. 
He died that day. 

Only sixty men of the entire crew came through that 
night of terror. There will be no purple hearts for those who 
died, no brilliant campaign ribbons for those who lived. But 
men who know the sea and its power to destroy will remember 
the valiant crew of the U. S. S. Warrington as long as green 
seas pile over the foc’sle of our fighting ships. 





The rain had stopped but the sky was still a mournful 
gray. The men were solemn and still—almost as still as the 
neat rows of white crosses behind them. 

It was a strange memorial service with the men dressed 
in dungarees stiff with foxhole mud, with carbines or rifles 
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swung over their shoulders. Although they had been hunting 
snipers all night long and should have been resting they had 
trudged miles across mucky hills to attend the memorial 
service. The mud-caked faces were dry, though lined with 
anguish more expressive than tears as a marine, his clear 
voice resounding over the public address system, sang ‘‘My 
Buddy.”’ Their tired eyes drifted to the crosses and mounds 
but what they saw were youths full of laughter, with much to 
live for but only a few minutes of life left. My buddy... . 

Corporal Donald Evans, twenty-one, of Kansas City had 
received the silver star for dashing through machine-gun fire 
to rescue a fallen buddy at Guadalcanal. He was wounded 
in the dash and at the hospital he was told he would be shipped 
back to the states, that his fighting days were over. 

“Over!” shouted the Missourian. ‘I just got here.”’ 

He was right. It was just the start for Evans. He was 
cited for gallantry at Tarawa and now, June 21, 1944, after 
six days of tank-busting and sniping at Saipan he was leaning 
against a tree and saying, ‘“‘Yes, we've got the best fighting 
outfit in the world. But even marines aren’t supermen. 
We've been lucky so far, all of us. Tomorrow we may not’ 
be so lucky.”’. 

The next morning Corporal Evans and his scout-sniper 
squad were on patrol through the hills. A machine gun 
coughed and Evans was hit. He took a few steps forward and 
was hit again. As he fell he reached for a hand grenade. 
It was his last fighting gesture. He died before he could pull 
the pin. 


INCIDENTS AND COINCIDENCES? 


A Negro soldier wearing a purple heart citation and 
numerous stars in his service bars had waited in line for nearly 
an hour in a downtown store to purchase two packages of 
cigarettes. Several men wearing service discharge pins, after 
making their purchase, walked up to him, handed him their 
two packages and said, “Here Joe, take these and maybe you 


2These anecdotes of Missouri and Missourians are gathered from the 
metropolitan newspapers of the State. 
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won't have to sweat this line out tomorrow. This is no way 
for you to spend a furlough.” 





Two pretty girl workers were seated inside a St. Louis 
Red Cross headquarters, near one of the front show windows. 

Two soldiers were outside gazing at the girls through the 
window. One of them pulled his buddy’s arm and pointed to 
two placards in the window. One read, ‘Come in and get 
facts.” The other, “It’s easier than you think.” 





Getting yourself shot up on a battlefield isn’t the usual 
remedy for speech affliction but one Missouri sergeant’s lisping 
and baldness were cured through combat wounds. 

He was getting on in years and all his life he had been 
troubled with a speech impediment. During D-day he was 
struck by a piece of shrapnel that gouged out a portion of his 
jaw. When the injury healed they took away the bandages 
and imagine the sergeant’s surprise when he spoke normally. 

Two months later he was driving a jeep along the front 
when his truck hit an enemy mine. He was thrown out and 
suffered a severe head injury. At the hospital an orderly 
shaved his head so that the doctor could sew up the gash. 
When the wound healed and his hair grew back it sprouted 
evenly and luxuriantly. 

These will probably never be popular treatments. 





The servant girl question just about reached the crisis 
the other day thinks a St. Louis housewife, who, while inter- 
viewing a prospective maid, was asked, ‘Is yours a ‘frozen’ 
vegetable or a ‘peeling’ family? I just don’t work for a 
‘peeling’ family and that’s that.” 





A soldier and a sailor walked arm and arm into the 
reference room of the central library in St. Louis. They 
grinned broadly as one of them asked for a French dictionary. 
For three and more hours the librarians watched them laugh 
and point at the book, and then they learned that the sailor 
could talk no English! What’s more the soldier could speak 
no French! 
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“A friend of ours,’’ relates H. Charles Cox in the Atchison 
County Mail, ‘‘put up a scarecrow last summer to keep the 
birds out of his victory garden, using some of his old clothes 
to dress up the guy. Winter came, and the prop broke off, 
leaving the guy to spend the winter in the snow and mud. 
Came February and our friend needed a housecoat, but all 
that the stores had to offer were quite shoddy and unsatis- 
factory. One day he noticed the scarecrow in the back yard 
and was surprised to notice what good material was in the 
coat, so he retrieved it, sent it to the cleaner, and now has a 
good quality coat. We don’t know what plans are being made 
for this summer’s scarecrow.” 





The countries that are declaring war on Germany and 
Japan are almost too numerous to mention, says the Warrens- 
burg Star-Journal, pointing out that this just means that the 
United States, Russia and Great Britain have been voted the 
nations most likely to succeed. 





“The OPA has placed a ceiling price on stovewood when 
the farmer sells it,’’ the Aliamont Times points out. “In the 
old days of hickory timber we could haul a load of wood to 
town, sell it at a fair price for cash, or swap it for a pound of 
peaberry coffee and a quart of whiskey, vote the Republican 
ticket, and go home happy.”’ 





The Raytown News hopes that those who think it is smart 
to remind one that there’s a war on will keep themselves posted 
as to when it ends. 
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THE MISSOURI READER 
EXPLORERS IN THE VALLEY 
PART I 


EDITED BY KATE L. GREGG! 


Marquette and Jolliet, 1673 
La Salle 
Father Membre, 1682 
Joutel, 1687 
St. Cosme, 1698-1699 
Le Sueur, 1700 
Penicaut, 1700 
Father Gravier, 1700 
Desliettes, c. 1705 
Explorations of the Missouri River, 1700-1714, According to Margry 


THE NARRATIVES OF THE EXPLORERS 


Whoever reads the narratives of the priests and traders 
who earliest looked upon the Mississippi valley will first be 
held by the sheer wonder of gazing upon these primitive scenes. 
The naked Ilimouec offering smoke of the calumets to the 
sun, the river lowlands and prairies full of grazing buffalo, the 
fearful aspect of painted monsters on Piasa cliff, the terrifying 
Missouri in flood rushing like an avalanche upon the Missis- 
sippi, the black gowns toiling up the precipitous walls of the 
island rock to plant thereon the symbol of our faith—to see 
these scenes first hand is an experience not to be forgotten. 

But as one moves through the ninety years covered by 
these narratives, 1673-1763, he sees, sometimes in cold print 
and sometimes between the lines, much more than apprecia- 
tion of primitive scene and desire to christianize the savage. 
Throughout run the signs of the international conflict sharpen- 


IKATE L. GREGG, a native of the state of Washington, received her Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Washington in 1916 and has been professor of 
English in Lindenwood college at St. Charles, Missouri, since 1924. She is a 
frequent contributor to the Missouri Historical Review, is the editor of William 
Clark's journal of 1818, published under the title, Westward With Dragoons, 
and has made ready for publication the journals of George C. Sibley and others 
on the survey of the road to New Mexico, 1825-1827. 
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ing toward the final clash and the Peace of Paris in 1763. 
Frenchmen of Canada and Frenchmen of the Gulf of Mexico 
were a house divided, each striving to siphon the trade of the 
great valley down his own particular river. French allied 
with Illinois and other tribes were pitted in a fatal struggle 
and a losing one against English allied with Iroquois. And 
both French and English and their allies were fearful of the 
Spanish to the Southwest and to the Southeast and the Indian 
hordes that might be launched upon them. Beneath the mild 
narratives that record prairies ready for the plow, lead mines 
on the right and iron mines on the left, are signs of the gather- 
ing conflict that was to decide who would dominate this 
valley of valleys. 


THE JOLLIET-MARQUETTE EXPEDITION, 1673 


It was not chance that brought Jolliet and Marquette to 
the exploration of the Mississippi. Ever since Pere Claude 
Jean Allouez had established in 1665 the mission of Point du 
Saint Esprit on the southwestern shore of Lake Superior, the 
Jesuit priests who had been stationed there had heard from 
visiting Illinois of a great river to the west. And it is highly 
probable that traders had conveyed to government officials 
information to the same effect. It may be that traders like 
Grosellier and Radisson had seen its waters. 

The first mention of the Mississippi by name in the Jesuit 
Relations is in the narrative of Father Allouez’ journey to Lake 
Superior. ‘These, [the Ilimouec]’’ he wrote, “are people 
dwelling to the West of this place, toward the great river 
named Messipi. They are forty or fifty leagues from this 
place, in a country of prairies, rich in all kinds of game.’ 
He guessed that the great river emptied into the sea somewhere 
near Virginia. Father Dablon in the Relation of 1669-70 
wrote that former reports on the river to the west had been 
further confirmed by the Indians. ‘This is to the effect that, 
at some days’ journey from the Mission of saint Francois 
Xavier, which is at the Bay des Puans, is found a great River, 
more than a league in width. This, coming from the regions 


2Thwaites, Reuben G., Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries 
in New France, 1610-1791, Vol. LI, pp. 47, 53. 
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of the North, flows toward the South,—and to such a distance 
that the Savages who have navigated it, in going to seek for 
enemies to fight with, after a good many days’ journey have 
not found its mouth, which can be only toward the Sea of 
Florida or that of California.’’ 


By 1670, Father Dablon had garnered a few new items 
concerning the mysterious stream. ‘Some Savages have 
assured us that this is so noble a river that, at more than three 
hundred leagues’ distance from its mouth, it is larger than the 
one flowing before Quebec; for they declare that it is more 
than a league wide. They also state that all this vast stretch 
of country consists of nothing but treeless prairies,—so that 
its inhabitants are all obliged to burn peat and animal excre- 
ment dried in the Sun,—until we come within twenty leagues 
of the sea, when Forests begin to appear again. Some war- 
riors of this country who tell us they have made their way 
thither, declare that they saw there men resembling the 
French, who were splitting trees with long knives; and that 
some of them had their houses on the water,—for thus thev 
expressed themselves in speaking of sawed boards and of 
Ships. They state further that all along that great river are 
various tribes of different Nations, of dissimilar languages and 
customs, and all at war with one another. Some are seen 
situated on the coast, but many more in the interior; and so 
they continue until we reach the Nation of the Nadouessi 


[Sioux], who are scattered over more than a hundred leagues 
of territory.’ 


When Marquette in September 1669, came to the mission 
of Saint Esprit, he, too, heard these rumors of the great stream 
to the west. During the eighteen months that he was sta- 
tioned at the Point, he garnered from visiting Illinois all the 
information that he could glean, he learned the rudiments of 
their language, and resolved to found a mission among them. 
In a letter to the Father Superior of the Missions he sum- 
marized his findings: 


*Tbid., Vol. LIV, p. 137. 
‘Tbia., Vol. LV, pp. 207-209. 
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When the Ilinois come to la Pointe, they cross a great river which is 
nearly a league in width, flows from North to South, and to such a distance 
that the Ilinois, who do not know what a Canoe is, have not yet heard 
any mention of its mouth. They simply know that there are some very 
large Nations lower down than themselves, some of whom, toward the 
East-Southeast of their Country, raise two crops of Indian corn in a year 
.... It is hard to believe that that great River discharges its waters in 
Virginia, and we think rather that it has its mouth in California. If the 
savages who promise to make me a Canoe do not break their word to me, 
we shall explore this river as far as we can, with a Frenchman and this 
young man who was given me, who knows some of those languages and has 
a facility for learning the others. We shall visit the Nations dwelling there, 
in order to open the passage to such of our Fathers as have been awaiting 
this good fortune for so long a time. This discovery will give us full 
knowledge either of the South Sea or of the Western Sea.® 


Meantime, events in another quarter were shaping toward 
the enterprise. When Intendant Talon of the Canadian 
French government had sent Saint-Lusson in 1670 to trade 
with the Indians along the southern shore of Lake Superior, 
learn what he could of the country, and take possession of it 
in the name of the king of France, Louis Jolliet had been one 
of the fifteen members of the party. A little later, when 
Colbert, prime minister of the French, advised the exploration 
of the Mississippi, Talon recommended Jolliet to Governor 
Frontenac as the suitable person to head the party. 

“The Sieur Joliet,” wrote Frontenac to Colbert, ‘‘is very 
skillful in these kinds of discoveries, and has already been near 
the great river of which he promises to ascertain the mouth. 
We shall have certain news of it this summer, and perhaps 
of the copper mine on Lake Superior as well.’’® 


The Sioux Indians in the interval had compelled the 
Hurons at La Pointe du Saint Esprit to move eastward. Mar- 
quette had gone with them and had founded for them the 
mission of Saint Ignace on the strait of Mackinac. There 
Jolliet arrived December 8, 1672, with letters for Marquette 
from Governor Frontenac and Intendant Talon, ordering him 


5Tbid., Vol. LIV, pp. 189-191. 

®Marery, Pierre, Memoires et Documents Pour Servir al Histoire des Origines 
Francaises des Pays d'Outre-mer. Decouvertes et Etablissements des Francais 
dans l'Ouest et dans le Sud de l'Amerique Septentrionale (1614-1698), Vol. I, 
p. 255. 
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to accompany Jolliet in his exploration. Marquette was 
enraptured. 
All winter long the two men prepared for their dangerous 


expedition. 


We took every precaution in our power, so that, if our undertaking 
were hazardous, it should not be foolhardy. To that end we obtained all 
the information that we could from the savages who had frequented those 
regions; and we even traced out from their reports a map of the whole of 
that new country; on it we indicated the rivers which we were to navigate, 
the names of the peoples, and of the places through which we were to pass, 
the course of the great river, and the direction we were to follow when we 
reached it.” 


They left the mission of Saint Ignace May 15, 1673, and 
skirting the northern shore of Lake Michigan, entered Green 
Bay and the Fox river, proceeded over the Fox-Wisconsin 
portage, and on June 17, 1673, entered the Mississippi. 


MARQUETTE® 


Here then we are on this renowned river, of which I have 
endeavored to remark attentively all the peculiarities. The 
Mississipi river has its source in several lakes in the country 
of the nations to the north; it is narrow at the mouth of the 
Miskousing [Wisconsin]; its current, which runs south, is 
slow and gentle; on the right is a considerable chain of very 
high mountains, and on the left fine lands; it is in many places 
studded with islands. On sounding, we have found ten fath- 
oms of water. Its breadth is very unequal: it is sometimes 
three quarters of a league, and sometimes narrows in to three 
arpents [220 yards]. We gently follow its course which bears 
south and southeast till the forty-second degree. Here we 
perceive that the whole face is changed; there is now almost 
no wood or mountain, the islands are more beautiful and cov- 
ered with finer trees; we see nothing but deer and moose, 
bustards and wingless swans, for they shed their plumes in 


78teck, Francis Borgia, The Jolliet-Marquette Expedition, 1673, pp. 149-151. 


8Shea, John Gilmary, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley 
with the Original Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, and 
Anastase Douay, pp. 17-43. 
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this country. From time to time we meet monstrous fish, one 
of which struck so violently against our canoe, that I took it 
for a large tree about to knock us to pieces. Another time we 
perceived on the water a monster with the head of a tiger, 
a pointed snout like a wild-cat’s, a beard and ears erect, a 
grayish head and neck all black. We saw no more of them. 
On casting our nets, we have taken sturgeon and a very 
extraordinary kind of fish; it resembles a trout with this dif- 
ference that it has a larger mouth, but smaller eyes and snout. 
Near the latter is a large bone, like a woman's busk, three 
fingers wide and a cubit long; the end is circular and as wide 
as the hand. In leaping out of the water the weight of this 
often throws it back. 


Having descended as far as 41° 28’, following the same 
direction, we find that turkeys have taken the place of game, 
and the pisikious, or wild cattle, that of other beasts. We 
call them wild cattle, because they are like our domestic 
cattle; they are not longer, but almost as big again, and more 
corpulent; our men having killed one, three of us had consider- 
able trouble in moviag it. The head is very large, the fore- 
head flat and a foot and a half broad between the horns,. 
which are exactly like those of our cattle, except that they 
are black and much larger. Under the neck there is a kind of 
large crop [dewlap] hanging down, and on the back a pretty 
high hump. The whole head, the neck, and part of the 
shoulders, are covered with a great mane like a horse’s; it is a 
crest a foot long, which renders them hideous, and falling 
over their eyes, prevents their seeing before them. The rest 
of the body is covered with a coarse curly hair like the wool of 
our sheep, but much stronger and thicker. It falls in sum- 
mer, and the skin is then as soft as velvet. At this time the 
Indians employ the skins to make beautiful robes, which they 
paint of various colors; the flesh and fat of the Pisikious are 
excellent, and constitute the best dish in banquets. They are 
very fierce, and not a year passes without their killing some 
Indian. When attacked, they take a man with their horns, 
if they can, lift him up, and then dash him on the ground, 
trample on him, and kill him. When you fire at them from a 
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distance with gun or bow, you must throw yourself on the 
ground as soon as you fire, and hide in the grass; for, if they 
perceive the one who fired, they rush on him and attack him. 
As their feet are large and rather short, they do not generally 
go very fast, except when they are irritated. They are scat- 
tered over the prairies like herds of cattle. I have seen a band 
of four hundred. 

We advanced constantly, but as we did not know where 
we were going, having already made more than a hundred 
leagues without having discovered anything but beasts and 
birds, we kept well on our guard. Accordingly we make only 
a little fire on the shore at night to prepare our meal, and after 
supper keep as far off from it as possible, passing the night in 
our canoes, which we anchor in the river pretty far from the 
bank. Even this did not prevent one of us being always as a 
sentinel for fear of a surprise... . 


At last, on the 25th of June we perceived footprints of 
men by the water-side, and a beaten path entering a beautiful 
prairie. We stopped to examine it, and concluding that it was 
a path leading to some Indian village, we resolved to go and 
reconnoitre; we accordingly left our two canoes in [the] 
charge of our people, cautioning them strictly to beware of a 
surprise; then M. Jollyet and I undertook this rather hazard- 
ous discovery for two single men, who thus put themselves 
at the discretion of an unknown and barbarous people. We 
followed the little path in silence, and having advanced about 
two leagues, we discovered a village on the banks of the river, 
and two others on a hill, half a league from the former. Then, 
indeed, we recommended ourselves to God, with all our hearts; 
and, having implored his help, we passed on undiscovered, and 
came so near that we even heard the Indians talking. We then 
deemed it time to announce ourselves, as we did by a cry, 
which we raised with all our strength, and then halted without 
advancing any further. At this cry the Indians rushed out 
of their cabins, and having probably recognized us as French, 
especially seeing a black gown [a priest], or at least having no 
reason to distrust us, seeing we were but two, and had made 
known our coming, they deputed four old men to come and 
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speak with us. Two carried tobacco-pipes well-adorned, and 
trimmed with many kinds of feathers, They marched slowly, 
lifting their pipes toward the sun, as if offering them to him 
to smoke, but yet without uttering a single word. They were 
a long time coming the little way from the village to us. Hav- 
ing reached us at last, they stopped to consider us attentively. 
I now took courage, seeing these ceremonies, which are used 
by them only with friends, and still more on seeing them 
covered with stuffs, which made me judge them to be allies. 
I, therefore, spoke to them first, and asked them, who they 
were; ‘‘they answered that they were Ilinois and, in token of 
peace, they presented their pipes to smoke. They then in- 
vited us to their village where all the tribe awaited us with 
impatience. These pipes for smoking are called in the country 
calumets, a word that is so much in use, that I shall be obliged 
to employ it in order to be understood, as I shall have to speak 
of it frequently. 


HOW THE ILINOIS RECEIVED THE FATHER IN THEIR VILLAGE 


At the door of the cabin in which we were to be received, 
was an old man awaiting us in a very remarkable posture, 
which is their usual ceremony in receiving strangers. This 
man was standing, perfectly naked, with his hands stretched 
out and raised toward the sun, as if he wished to screen himself 
from its rays, which nevertheless passed through his fingers 
to his face. When we came near him, he paid us this compli- 
ment: ‘How beautiful is the sun, O Frenchman, when thou 
comest to visit us! All our town awaits thee, and thou shalt 
enter all our cabins in peace.’’ He then took us into his 
[cabin], where there was a crowd of people, who devoured us 
with their eyes, but kept a profound silence. We heard, how- 
ever, these words occasionally addressed to us: ‘Well done, 
brothers, to visit us!” 

As soon as we had taken our places, they showed us the 
usual civility of the country, which is to present the calumet. 
You must not refuse it, unless you would pass for an enemy, 
or at least for being impolite. It is, however, enough to pre- 
tend to smoke. While all the old men smoked after us to 
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honor us, some came to invite us on behalf of the great sachem 
of all the Ilinois to proceed to his town, where he wished to 
hold a council with us. We went with a good retinue, for all 
the people who had never seen a Frenchman among them could 
not tire looking at us: they threw themselves on the grass 
by the wayside, they ran ahead, then turned and walked 
back to see us again. All this was done without noise, and 
with marks of a great respect entertained for us. 

Having arrived at the great sachem’s town, we espied 
him at his cabin-door, between two old men, all three standing 
naked, with their calumet turned to the sun. He harangued 
us in few words, to congratulate us on our arrival, and then 
presented us his calumet and made us smoke; at the same 
time we entered his cabin, where we received all their usual 
greetings. Seeing all assembled and in silence, I spoke to them 
by four presents which I made: by the first, I said that we 
marched in peace to visit the nations on the river to the sea: 
by the second, I declared to them that God their Creator had 
pity on them, since, after their having been so long ignorant 
of him, he wished to become known to all nations; that I was 
sent on his behalf with this design; that it was for them to 
acknowledge and obey him; by the third, that the great chief 
of the French informed them that he spread peace everywhere, 
and had overcome the Iroquois. Lastly, by the fourth, we 
begged them to give us all the information they had of the 
sea, and of the nations through which we should have to pass 
to reach it. 

When I had finished my speech, the sachem rose, and 
laying his hand on the head of a little slave, whom he was 
about to give us, spoke thus: “I thank thee, Blackgown, and 
thee, Frenchman,” addressing M. Jollyet, “for taking so 
much pains to come and visit us; never has the earth been so 
beautiful, nor the sun so bright as today; never had our river 
been so calm, nor so free from rocks, which your canoes have 
removed as they passed; never has our tobacco had so fine a 
flavor, nor our corn appeared so beautiful as we behold it 
today. Here is my son, that I give thee, that thou mayst 
know my heart. I pray thee to take pity on me and all my 
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nations. Thou knowest the Great Spirit who has made us all; 
thou speakest to him and hearest his word: ask him to give me 
life and health, and come and dwell with us that we may know 
him.”’ Saying this, he placed the little slave near us and made 
us a second present, an all-mysterious calumet, which they 
value more than a slave; by this present, he showed us his 
esteem for our governor, after the account we had given of 
him; by the third, he begged us, on behalf of his whole nation, 
not to proceed further, on account of the great dangers to 
which we expose ourselves. 

I replied, that I did not fear death, and that I esteemed 
no happiness greater than that of losing my life for the glory 
of Him who made all. But this these poor people could not 
understand .... 

We take leave of our Ilinois about the end of June, at 
three o’clock in the afternoon, and embark in sight of all the 
tribe, who admire our little canoes, having never seen the like. 

We descend, following the course of the river, toward 
another called Pekitanoui [Muddy Water], which empties into 
the Missisipi, coming from the northwest, of which I have 
something considerable to say, after I have related what I 
have remarked of this river . . . 

As we coasted along rocks frightful for their height and 
length, we saw two monsters painted on one of these rocks, 
which startled us at first, and on which the boldest Indian 
dare not gaze long. They are as large as a calf, with horns 
on the head like a deer, a fearful look, red eyes, bearded like a 
tiger, the face somewhat like a man’s, the body covered with 
scales, and the tail so long that it twice makes the turn of the 
body, passing over the head and down between the legs, and 
ending at last in a fish’s tail . . . . On the whole, these two 
monsters are so well painted that we could not believe any 
Indian to have been the designer, as good painters in France 
would find it hard to do as well. Besides this, they are so high 
upon the rock that it is hard to get conveniently at them to 
paint them. This is pretty nearly the figure of these monsters, 
as I drew it off.® 





*The drawing of these figures by Marquette is lost. 
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As we were discoursing of them, sailing gently down a 
beautiful, still, clear water, we heard the noise of a rapid 
into which we were about to fall. I have seen nothing more 
frightful; a mass of large trees, entire, with branches, real 
floating islands, came rushing from the mouth of the river 
Pekitanoui [Missouri], so impetuously, that we could not, 
without great danger, expose ourselves to pass across. The 
agitation was so great that the water was all muddy and could 
not get clear. 


Pekitanoui is a considerable river which coming from very 
far in the northwest, empties into the Missisipi. Many Indian 
towns are ranged along this river, and I hope, by its means, 
to make the discovery of the Red, or California sea. 

We judged by the direction the Missisipi takes, that if it 
keeps on the same course it has its mouth in the Gulf of Mexico; 
it would be very advantageous to find that which leads to the 
South sea, toward California, and this, as I said, I hope to find 
by Pekitanoui, following the account which the Indians have 
given me; for from them I learn, that advancing up this river 
for five or six days, you come to a beautiful prairie twenty or 
thirty leagues long, which you must cross to the northwest. 
It terminates at another little river on which you can embark, 
it not being difficult to transport canoes over so beautiful a 
country as that prairie. This second river [the Platte?] runs 
southwest for ten or fifteen leagues, after which it enters a small 
lake, which is the source of another deep river, running to the 
west where it empties into the sea. I have hardly any doubt 
that this is the Red sea, and I do not despair of one day making 
the discovery, if God does me this favor and grants me health, 
in order to be able to publish the gospel to all the nations of 
this new world who have so long been plunged in heathen 
darkness. 


After having made about twenty leagues due south, and 
a little less to the southeast, we came to a river called Quabou- 
kigou [the Ohio], the mouth of which is at 36° north. Before 
we arrived there, we passed by a place dreaded by the Indians 
. a small bay, full of rocks, some twenty feet high, 
where the whole current of the river is whirled; hurled back 
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against that which follows, and checked by a neighboring 
island, the mass of water is forced through a narrow channel; 
all this is not done without a furious combat of the waters 
tumbling over each other, nor without a great roaring... . 


A little above this river [the Ohio] of which I have just 
spoken, are cliffs where our men perceived an iron mine, which 
they deemed very rich; there are many veins, and a bed a 
foot thick. Large masses are found combined with pebbles. 
There is also a kind of unctuous earth of three colors, purple, 
violet, and red, the water in which it is washed becomes blood- 
red. There is also a very heavy, red sand; I put some on a 
paddle, and it took the color so well, that the water did not 
efface it for fifteen days that I used it in rowing. 


Up to the present time we had not been troubled by 
musquitoes, but we now, as it were, entered their country. 
Let me tell you what the Indians of these parts do to defend 
themselves against them. They raise a scaffolding, the floor 
of which is made of simple poles, and consequently a mere 
grate-work to give passage to the smoke of a fire which they 
build beneath. This drives off the little animals, as they can 
not bear it. The Indians sleep on the poles, having pieces of 
bark stretched above them to keep off the rain. This scaffold- 
ing shelters them too from the excessive and insupportable 
heat of the country; for they lie in the shade in the lower 
story, and are thus sheltered from the rays of the sun, enjoy 
the cool air which passes freely through the scaffold. 


LA SALLE EXPEDITION 


The eye of Robert Cavelier de La Salle was on possibilities 
in trade. In France in 1677 he had obtained from the French 
king a monopoly to trade in buffalo hides and other peltry 
(beaver excepted); and up to 1682 he had bent his energies 
toward organizing a trade and transportation system which 
would enable him to take his furs and peltry to market via 


10 Narrative of La Salle’s voyage down the Mississippi by Father Zenobius 
Membre Recollect,’’ in Shea, Discovery and Ezploration of the Mississippi 
Valley with the Original Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, 
and Anastase Douay, p. 166. 
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Fort Frontenac on the St. Lawrence. When enmity of the 
Ottawa fur interests, desertion of his men, and loss of the 
Griffin, on which he had pinned his hopes for navigation of 
the western Great Lakes, blasted his prospects in that venture, 
he turned his attention more specifically to a trading exit by 
way of the Mississippi. 

January 1682 found him at the southern end of Lake 
Michigan, his men preparing sledges on which to transport 
baggage and canoes across portages and down the frozen 
Illinois.'° Father Zenobius Membré, from whose narrative 
the first excerpt is taken was the Recollect priest who was 
spiritual advisor of the expedition. He met death eventually 
in a wholesale Indian massacre of La Salle’s Texan colony. 
A saintlike devotion to his calling and a fine loyalty to La Salle 
breathe through his narrative. 

The foundation of settlements in the Mississippi valley 
was more nearly brought to realization by La Salle’s lieutenant, 
Henri de Tonti, an able administrator who succeeded where 
his leader failed. Having lost his hand in service with the 
French army, he replaced it with an iron hand (which he 
sometimes used with great success against the Indians) and 
from this came to be known as “‘the man with the iron hand.” 
He helped build Fort Crevecoeur, which he commanded, and 
Fort St. Louis on the Illinois, and braved the warring Iroquois 
to protect the French-allied tribes. In the spring of 1682 he 
accompanied La Salle on the exploration of the Mississippi, 
taking the valley for France. His loyalty and devotion were 
La Salle’s greatest aids and after the latter’s death, Tonti 
brought settlers, trade goods, and missionaries from Canada 
to Illinois. 

FATHER MEMBRE"! 


On the 21st of December, I embarked with the sieur de 
Tonty and a part of our people on Lake Dauphin [Michigan], 
to go toward the divine river, called by the Indians Checagou, 
in order to make necessary arrangements for our voyage. 


llNarrative of La Salle’s Voyage down the Mississippi’’ by Father Zeno- 
bius Membre, Recollect. Shea, Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi 
Valley with the Original Narratives of Marquette, Allouez, Membre, Hennepin, 
and Anastase Douay, pp. 166-167. 
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The sieur de la Salle joined us there with the rest of his troop 
on the 4th of January, 1682, and found that Tonty had had 
sleighs made to put all on and carry it over the Chicago which 
was frozen; for though the winter in these parts is only two 
months long, it is notwithstanding very severe. 


We had to make a portage to enter the Ilinois river, which 
we found also frozen; we made it on the 27th of the same 
month, and dragging our canoes, baggage, and provisions, 
about eighty leagues on the river Seignelay [Illinois], which 
runs into the river Colbert [Mississippi], we traversed the 
great Ilinois town without finding any one there, the Indians 
having gone to winter thirty leagues lower down on Lake 
Pimiteoui [Peoria], where Fort Crévecoeur stands. We found 
it in a good state, and La Salle left his orders here. As from 
this spot navigation is open at all seasons, and free from ice, 
we embarked in our canoes, and on the 6th of February,” 
reached the mouth of the river Seignelay, at 38 north. The 
floating ice on the river Colbert, at this place, kept us till the 
13th of the same month, when we set out, and six leagues lower 
down, found the Ozage [Missouri] river, coming from the west. 
It is full as large as the river Colbert into which it empties, 
troubling it so, that from the mouth of the Ozage [Missouri] 
the water is hardly drinkable. The Indians assure us that this 
river is formed by many others, and that they ascend it for 
ten or twelve days to a mountain where it rises; that beyond 
this mountain is the sea where they see great ships; that on 
the river are a great number of large villages, of many different 
nations; that there are arable and prairie-lands, and abundance 
of cattle and beaver. Although this river is very large, the 
Colbert does not seem augmented by it; but it pours in so 
much mud, that from its mouth the water of the great river, 
whose bed is also slimy, is more like clear mud than river 
water, without changing at all till it reaches the sea, a dis- 
tance of more than three hundred leagues, although it re- 
ceives seven large rivers, the water of which is very beautiful, 
and which are almost as large as the Mississippi. 


123Charlevoix says February 2. De Charlevoix, P. F. X, History and General 
Description of New France, Vol, III, p, 213. 
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HENRI JOUTEL 


Henri Joutel was at home in Rouen, France, when La 
Salle in 1684 was making arrangements to found a settlement 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, and became La Salle’s confi- 
dential agent. The expedition for some reason missed the 
mouth of the river and entered Matagorda bay in present 
day Texas. La Salle established his colony five miles up the 
Garcitas river, which empties into Lavaca bay. After endeav- 
oring several times to reach the Mississippi river, La Salle 
started on what turned out to be his last expedition. The party 
left the settlement on January 12, 1687, and traveled north- 
eastward. On March 19, after they had crossed the Brazos 
river, conspirators set upon La Salle and murdered him near 
the present town of Navasota, Texas. Joutel and a party of 
six found their way to Arkansas Post, and there persuaded 
friendly Indians to take them up the Mississippi to Tonti’s 
fort on the Illinois. 

The journal of Joutel is the best authority on La Salle’s 
last expedition; and one must add, one of the best on details 
concerning territory that was to become a part of the State 
of Missouri. 


THE MISSISSIPPI VQYAGE OF JOUTEL" 


The 19th, [August, 1687] we came to the Mouth of the 
River, call’d Hlouabache [the Ohio], said to come from the 
Country of the Iroquois, towards New England. This is a 
very fine River, its Water extraordinary clear, and the Cur- 
rent of it, gentle. Our Indians offer’d up to it, by Way of 
Sacrifice, some Tabacco and Beef Steaks, which they fix’d 
on Forks, and left them on the Bank, to be dispos’d of as the 
River thought fit. We observ’d some other Superstitions 
among those poor People, one whereof was as follows. 

There were some certain Days, on which they Fasted, 
and we knew them, when as soon as they awak’d, they be- 
smear’d their Faces and Arms, or other Parts of their Bodies, 


WJoutel’s Journal of La Salle’s Last Voyage, 1684-1687, edited by Henry 
Reed Stiles, pp. 185-187. (Reprinted by permission of the publisher, Joseph 
McDonaugh.) 
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with a slimy Sort of Earth, or pounded Charcoal; for that 
Day they did not eat till Ten or Eleven of the Clock at Night, 
and before they did eat they were to wipe off that Smearing, 
and had Water brought them for that Purpose. The Occasion 
of their Fasting was, as they gave us to understand, that they 
might have good Success in Hunting, and kill Abundance of 
Bullocks. 

We held on our Way till the 25th, when the Indians 
shew'd us a Spring of Salt Water, within a Musket Shot of us, 
and made us go ashore to view it. We observ’d the Ground 
about it was much beaten by Bullocks Feet, and it is likely 
they love that Salt Water. The Country about, was full of 
Hillocks, cover’d with Oaks and Wallnut-Trees, Abundance 
of Plum-Trees, almost all the Plums red and pretty good, 
besides great Store of other Sorts of Fruits, whose names we 
know not, and among them one shaped like a midling Pear, 
[Pawpaw?] with Stones in it as big as large Beans. When 
ripe it peels like a Peach, the taste is indifferent good, but 
rather of the Sweetest. 

The 27th, having discover’d a Herd of Beeves, we went 
ashore to kill some; I shot a Heifer, which was very good 
Meat, we put Aboard the best of it, and held on our Way till 
the Evening, when we encamp’d on an Island, where we ob- 
served an alteration in the Humour and Behavior of our 
Indians. This put us under some Apprehension, and the 
more, for that he who was recokon’d an Hermaphrodite told 
us, they intended to leave us, which oblig’d us to secure our 
Arms and double our Watch during the Night, for Fear they 
should forsake us. 

With that Jealousy we proceeded on our Journey the 
28th and 29th, coasting along the Foot of an upright Rock, 
about sixty, or eighty Foot high, round which the River 
glides. Held on the 30th and 31st, and the first of September 
pass’d by the Mouth of a River call’d Missouris, whose Water 
is always thick, and to which our Indians did not forget to 
offer Sacrifice. 

The 2nd, we arrived at the Place where the Figure is of 
the pretended Monster spoken of by Father Marquet. That 
Monster consists of two scurvy Figures drawn in red, on the 
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flat side of a Rock about eight or ten Foot high, which wants 
very much of the extraordinary Height that Relation men- 
tions. However, our Indians paid Homage by offering Sacri- 
fice to that Stone; tho’ we endeavour’d to give them to under- 
stand, that the said Rock had no Manner of Virtue, and that 
we worship’d something above it, pointing up to Heaven; 
but it was to no Purpose, and they made Signs to us, that they 
should die if they did not perform that Duty. We proceeded, 
coasting along a Chain of Mountains, and at length, on the 
3rd, left the Missisipi to enter the river of the Jslinois. 


ST. COSME 


The letter of St. Cosme from which the following excerpt 
was taken, was written from Arkansas Post on January 2, 
1699, to the bishop of Quebec. It gives an account of what 
was probably the first religious service in Missouri, and de- 
scribes in detail the raising of the cross on a Mississippi river 
rock known to us still as the Island of the Cross. The scenes 
that he delineated and the spirit that breathes through his 
narrative are the expression of a gentle and beautiful character. 

A native of Quebec, born in 1667, Jean Francois Buisson 
de Saint Cosme entered the local Seminary of Foreign Mis- 
sions and was ordained at the age of twenty-three. After 
serving for a time in Acadia, he was assigned to the western 
missions and when he wrote the letter to the bishop of Quebec 
was about to enter upon his labors among the Cahokias. 
When Father Bergier succeeded him there, he followed Father 
Davion and Father Montigny to the lower Mississippi, where 
he took up work among the Natchez Indians.“ All the mis- 
sions among the lower Mississippi tribes were abandoned by 
the end of 1704 except that at Natchez where St. Cosme still 
held out. A few years later—dates differ on this matter— 
Chitimacha warriors murdered him as he slept. Whereupon 
Bienville organized the Natchez and other friendly tribes and 
almost completely annihilated the Chitimacha. 

The creek of Cing Hommes, a corruption of his name, and 
the Cape of Saint Cosme perpetuate his name in Missouri. 





“Shea, Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi by Cavelier, St. Cosme, 
Le Sueur, Gravier, and Guignas, p. 264. 
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LETTER OF ST. COSME% 


The next day, having taken wooden canoes at five Indian 
cabins, we broke about three or four arpens of ice that blocked 
up the river [the Illinois], and was about four inches thick 
and bore men on it. Then we had navigation free to the 
Micissipi, where we arrived on the 5th of December, after 
having made about eight leagues from the Fort of Peniteni 
{Peoria Lake]. 


Micissippi is a large and beautiful river, that comes from 
the north. It divides into several channels at the part where 
the river of the Illinois empties, which forms very beautiful 
islands. It makes several bends but seems to me to keep 
always the same direction to the south as far as the Akanseas. 
It is lined by very fine forests. The bank on both sides ap- 
pears about thirty feet high, which does not prevent its in- 
undating far into the woods in the spring when the waters 
are high, except some hills or very elevated spots occasionally 
met with. You find all along great quantities of buffalo, bear, 
deer. You also see a very great number of birds. We always 
had so great a quantity of meat along this river as far as the 
Acanseas, that we passed several herds of buffalo without 
caring to fire at them. 


On the 6th of December we embarked on the Micissippi. 
After making about six leagues we found the great river of the 
Missouris, which comes from the west, and which is so muddy 
that it spoils the waters of the Micissipi, which down to this 
river are very clear. It is said that there are up this mountain 
[river?] a great number of Indians. Three or four leagues 
[further] we found on the left a rock having some figures 
painted on it, for which, it is said, the Indians have some 
veneration. They are now almost effaced. We went that day 
to the Kauchias [Cahokias], who were still mourning over the 
blow inflicted on them by the Chikakas [Chickasaws] and 
Chouanons [Shawnees]; they all began to weep on our arrival. 
They did not seem to us so hostile or ill disposed as some IIlinois 


1 Tbid., pp. 64-69. Letter of Jean Francois Buisson de Saint Cosme to 
the Bishop of Quebec, January 2, 1699. 
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Indians had told us of these poor people, who excited more our 
compassion than our fear. 

The next day about noon we reached the Tamarois. The 
Indians had been early notified of our coming by another who 
had started from the Akanseas [Cahokias?] to carry them the 
news. As they had given trouble to some of Mr. de Tonty’s 
men a year before, they were afraid, and all the women and 
children fled from the village; but we did not go to it, as we 
wished to prepare for the feast of the Conception, we cabined 
on the other side of the river on the right. Mr. de Tonty 
went to the village and having reassured them a little, he 
brought us the chief who begged us to go and see him in his 
village. We promised to do so and next day, Feast of the 
Conception, after saying our Masses we went with Mr. de 
Tonty and seven of our men well armed. They came to re- 
ceive us and took us to the chief's cabin. All the women and 
children were there, and we were no sooner there than the 
young folks and women broke in a part [of the cabin] to be 
able to see us. They had never seen any Black Gown except 
for a few days [when] the Reverend Father Gravier, who had 
paid them a visit. They gave us a meal, and we made them 
a little present as we had done to the Carrechias. [Cahokias].... 

We left [the] Tamarois on the 8th of December, in the 
afternoon. On the 10th we saw a hill which is about three 
arpents distance from the Micissipi, on the right hand going 
down. After being detained a part of the 11th by the rain, 
we arrived early on the 12th at Cape St. Antoine, where we 
remained that day and all the next to get pitch, which we 
needed. There are many pines from Cape St. Antoine to a 
river lower down, and it is the only spot where I saw any from 
Chigagou to the Acanseas. Cape St. Antoine is a rock on the 
left as you go down. Some arpents below there is another 
rock on the right which advances into the river and forms an 
island, or rather a rock about 200 feet high, which making the 
river turn back very abruptly and narrowing the channel 
forms a kind of whirlpool there, where it is said a canoe is 
ingulfed at the high waters. Fourteen Miamis were once lost 
there, which has rendered the spot fearful among the Indians, 
so that they are accustomed to make some sacrifices to this 
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rock when they pass. We saw no figure there as we had been 
told. You ascend this island and rock by a hill with con- 
siderable difficulty. On it we planted a beautiful cross, singing 
the Vexilla Regis, and our people fired three volleys of mus- 
ketry. God grant that the Cross which has never been known 
in these regions, may triumph there and our Lord pour forth 
abundantly on them the merits of his holy passion, that all 
the Indians may know and serve him. At Cape St. Antoine 
you begin to find canes. There is also a kind of large tree like 
the whitewood [linden], which exudes a gum of very good odor; 
you find too all along the Micissipi a quantity of fruit trees 
unknown in Canada, the fruit of which is excellent. We found 
sometimes fruit still on the trees. I had forgotten to note here 
that since we were on the Micissipi we did not perceive that 
we were in winter, and the more we descended the greater heat 
we found, yet the nights are cool. 

We left Cape St. Antoine on the 14th of December, and 
on the 15th we halted for the night one league below the 
Wabache [Ohio], a large and beautiful river which is on the 
left of the Micissipi and comes from towards the north, and 
is they say five hundred leagues long, and rises near the 
Sonontuans [Senecas]. They go by this river to the Chauanons 
[Shawnees], who trade with the English. 


LE SUEUR 


Pierre Le Sueur, explorer and trader, was one of the 
enterprising Frenchmen who opened up the Northwest and 
by his diplomacy with the Indians checked intertribal war 
and rapine. Born in France, he came in 1679 or earlier to 
Canada as a servant for the Jesuit missionaries. In this 
capacity he was sent to Sault Ste. Marie where the lure of the 
fur trade tempted him to abandon the religious profession. 
As early as 1681 he was denounced as a coureur de bois and 
subjected to a fine; nevertheless he persisted in his adventures 
and by 1682 was among the Sioux Indians on the upper 
Mississippi.'* 


“Thwaites, Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New 
France, 1610-1791, Vol. LXVI, p. 338. 
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Having been on the upper Mississippi when possession of 
all Sioux territory was taken for France, he was sent in 1693 to 
negotiate with the Sioux and to persuade them to keep peace 
with the Chippewa. To further this end he built a fort on 
Madeline island and one at the end of the Brule-St. Croix 
portage at Prairie island in the Mississippi. 

On a trip to France to obtain permission to work a mine 
he thought he had discovered, he was captured by the English 
and imprisoned for a time. In 1700 he made a new attempt 
to open his supposed mine; after joining Iberville in Louisville, 
he went up the Mississippi in a sailing vessel, built Fort 
l’Huillier on a branch of the St. Pierre river, believed to have 
been named in his honor,"’ and left there a company to con- 
tinue mining. When the ore proved to be only colored earths, 
Le Sueur returned to France in 1702 to obtain new concessions 
and died about 1705 on shipboard returning to Louisiana. 


THE MEANING OF ‘‘MISSOURI’’!8 


At the mouth of that river [the Missouri] there is an 
island about a half-league long and six or seven arpents wide 
{Mobil island]. The highest point of the island is covered with 
willows and overshadowing [them] in the center are little 
bunches of a tree which is called here aspen . . . . The Mis- 
souri, at its mouth, is easily a half-league wide from one side 
to the other, and the Mississippi, opposite, not more than 
a quarter of a league . . 

On the river of the Osages, there is a tin mine which is 
thirty leagues from its mouth; the Indians gave me a sample 
several years ago; I have made essays of it [which proved that] 
there was no more than a third waste. A little higher, there 
was a lead mine; the Illinois had made a present of several 
bars of it to M. de La Salle ... . 

‘“‘Missouri” means “‘canoe’’, from the name of the Indians 
who are named the ‘‘peoples of the canoes’”’ (Emissourita), who 


17Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Vol. XVI, pp. 186, 
194-195. ‘1700: Le Sueur’s Voyage Up the Mississippi,’’ ‘1700-1702: Le 
Sueur’s Fort on the Mississippi."’ 

18This data was taken from random notes of Guillaume de I|'Isle under the 
dictation of Le Sueur. Villieré, Baron Marc de, La Decouverte du Missouri et 
I’ Histoire du Fort d’Orleans, 1673-1728, pp. 31-32. 
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being the nearest to its mouth gave the name of the river of 
the Missouris to it, that is, the Pirogues [wooden canoes]... . 
The Illinois call it Pequitanoui . . . . and the Sioux: Ouateba 
Menichoche; Outaba means river . . . . The Frenchman who 
married an Iowan and had gone to the village of the Iowans, 
in passing by the river Moingona [des Moines], had made 
war against the Panis established all along the river of the 
Missouris. 


PENICAUT 


Among those accompanying Le Sueur up the Mississippi 
to the mines in 1700 was a shipwright, his name variously 
spelled Penicaud, Penicaut, or Penicault, a man of discern- 
ment but little scholarship. Returning from the valley of the 
Minnesota he passed many years among the tribes of the 
lower Mississippi. In 1721 leaving a wife in Louisiana he 
visited France to receive medical attention, and while there 
his adventures among the Choctaws, Natchez and other 
tribes were written out. Although the style is poor it contains 
interesting information and was used by Charlevoix in writing 
his History of New France. The manuscript, ‘Relation of 
Penicaut,”’ relates to the period from 1698 to 1721 and appears 
to have been copied or written out by Francis Bouet. Parts 
are not as full or accurate as Le Sueur’s description in La 
Harpe’s Louisiana.'® 


THE RELATION OF PENICAUT?0 


Three leagues farther on ascending the Mississippi river 
there was on the left the little river of the Saline, so called 
because there were two salt springs there. [June 19] This is 
where the French and Illinois come to obtain their salt. At 
present there is a settlement of French at that place of which 
we will speak later. We remained for several days for buffalo 
hunting since they are in great numbers there because the 
animals enjoy the salt so much. 





1°Neill, Edward D., ‘‘Relation of M. Penicault,"’ translated by A. J. Hill in 
Collections of the Minnesota Historical Society, Vol. III (1870-1880), pp. 2-3. 

Margery, Memories et Documents Pour Servir a l'Histoire des Origines 
Francaises des Pays d'Outre-mer, Vol. V, pp. 407-411. 
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Finally we went eight leagues higher, finding a little river 
on the left, named the Maramec.”' It is by this river that the 
Indians go to a lead mine which is fifty leagues from the bank 
of the Mississipy. Eighteen leagues from there, higher up the 
river, is the village of the Illinois on the right of the Mississipy 
on the bank of the river. We landed by concealment” and 
fired ten or twelve shots which surprised the Indians very 
much, especially to see our launch because they had seen only 
small canoes, made from the bark of trees, which came to them 
from Canada and some pirogues in the lower Mississipy. They 
came up to us at our descent with more than thirty Canadian 
merchants come for fur trading. The French who live with the 
Illinois put themselves under arms and welcomed M. Lesueur 
who they had already seen in Canada. There were also three 
French missionaries in the village and among others one named 
M. Berger, grand vicar of the Mgr. l’Evesque de Kebec, with 
the two other priests established in the village, named MM. de 
Bouteville and de Saint-Cosme. There were also two reverend 
Jesuitical fathers, the RR. PP. Pinet and Limoges. The 
Indians sang their calumet of peace to M. Lesueur who made 
them presents of considerable value. We remained seventeen 
days in this village where four of our French left us to go to 
Canada. We substituted five others in their place, among 
them one named Chapongas, who served as interpreter, 
speaking the language of all these nations. 


Before this village of the Illinois, is an island which hides 
the entrance. There is only a small arm of the Mississippi by 
which one lands at all at the entrance of the village. There is 


Le Sueur writes, Wednesday, June 23: ‘‘In this spot the river makes 
two coves which make it more than a league in width. In the bay on the west 
bank there is a river which the Indians of the neighborhood call Maramec-Sipy, 
which means the river of the brill, because of the great quantity [of fish] which 
they take there. 

Le Sueur states on this subject: Friday, June 25: ‘About seven 
o'clock in the morning, after three-fourths of a league made to the N. N. E., 
four Tamaroa Indians in a pirogue came to bring me two calumets from their 
chief and gave them to me to smoke. [There is] an island covered with wood, 
about three quarters of a league and almost two leagues in circumference. The 
main channel on the east comes from N. N. E. and the little channel on the 
east comes from the east. Ten or twelve arpents higher on a prairie to the east 
of the river is the village of the Tamaroas and the Caokias {Kahokias] where 
we arrived towards nine o’clock in the morning.”’ 
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a very large prairie at the end of which are the mountains 
which make a very beautiful view. 

After having embraced all those of our acquaintance, who 
came to conduct us back to our ship, we left®* and ascended 
the Mississipy six leagues higher, where we found to the left 
the mouth of a very large [river] named the Missoury. This 
river is frightfully rapid, especially in the spring when it is 
at its height; for in passing above the islands where it overflows, 
it uproots and carries along trees. In the spring, it causes the 
Mississipy into which it flows to be covered with wood which 
floats on top, and the water of the Mississipy is then com- 
pletely roiled by the water of the Missoury which empties into 
it. No one has yet discovered the source of the Missoury, any 
more than that of the Mississipi. The Indians who are estab- 
lished on the shore of the Missoury [descending or ascending 
it?] cross it during the month of August when the waters are 
low, and also at Christmas when they go to the mines on the 
ice. I shall not speak of the manners of the inhabitants on 
the shores of the Missoury, because I have not gone up the 
Missoury. 

After having passed opposite its mouth, we ascended the 
Mississipy six leagues higher, where we found the mouth of 
the great river of the Illinois, on the right. It is by that river 
that everyone goes to Canada. Opposite its mouth is the 
beginning of the most beautiful prairies and woods of a very 
great extent. In pursuing our route in ascending, we found 
to the left the river of the buffalo at eighteen leagues higher; 
at the right and left of its mouth there are two sharp rocks. 
We entered one-half league in that river and camped on one 
of its banks. Four of our men went hunting; they killed a 
wild ox and a cow a half-league from the site where we were 
camped. Immediately one of the three hunters came to hunt 
for people to carry that kill to our camp, making us very 
happy because of our hunger, for we had worked all day with- 
out having any food. When these viands were cooked, we 
ate a part of them, [and] on opening several bottles of wine, 
we were restored. 


“These words are omitted in the original text. 
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I have not yet paid any attention to remarking on the 
manner in which wild cattle are greatly different from our 
cattle in France. They have low horns, black and very short; 
a great beard of hair under the chin and another tuft above 
the head which falls in their eyes, making them hideous. Their 
hair is finer than that of our sheep. They have a very large 
hump on their back which extends above both shoulders and 
which diminishes toward the haunches. The first rib in front 
is high and more angular than those of the back; it is three 
fingers wide; there the hump begins. They are larger in front 
and diminish toward the rear. They have a very large breast 
and short neck, and are much larger in all parts than those in 
France. They are very menacing, especially when the cows 
have young. When anyone hunts them, he must go above the 
wind; one can then approach very near them, otherwise they 
scent you a quarter of a league away and flee. There is a 
quantity of wolves in this place who are a great deal smaller 
than those in France and have a long, fine and blacker coat. 
There are also tigers and foxes especially, of an extraordinary 
beauty, for their pelts are of a silver color. All these animals 
flee very far when they see anyone. 


On leaving here, we found at thirty-five leagues higher, in 
ascending the Mississipy, a mountain which is almost in the 
middle only a little more to the right of the river. They have 
named this ‘‘the mountain which breaks the water.’ Sixty 
leagues higher, to the right, we found a prairie, charming for 
its beauty and size, at the edge of which runs a little river 
which empties into the Mississipy. It is named the Riviere de 
Moningona, from the name of a nation of Indians who are 
established along its banks. 


FATHER GRAVIER 


Father Jacques Gravier, known to his generation as the 
apostle to the Illinois Indians for his long missions among 
them, was sent in 1688 to aid Father Allouez among them. 
After the latter’s death in 1689, he was made vicar general of 
the Illinois mission then located among the Kaskaskia and 
Peoria tribes on the Illinois river. 
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For about three years he was absent from the area as the 
superior of the western missions at St. Ignace, but in 1699 or 
1700 returned to them.** Upon his return, the Illinois and 
the Kaskaskia were about to remove to the Kaskaskia river 
in order to be in communication with the French of Louisiana. 
To visit the new colony at the mouth of the Mississippi he 
set forth from Peoria, September 8, 1700, for the long perilous 
voyage down the great river. His account of the tribes along 
the banks, as well as the flora and fauna of the lower Missis- 
sippi is accurate and detailed. Upon arrival in Biloxi he 
formed a friendship with Sieur de Bienville and remained in 
the Louisiana colony until 1702 when he returned to the Lake 
Peoria mission. There he received wounds from an enemy 
Indian that caused his death in 1708. 


GRAVIER’S VOYAGE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 170025 


I started from the Tamarouha the 9th [of] October, to 
come here at the lower part of the Mississipi . . . . accom- 
panied by five canoes of Frenchmen . . 

On the 10th day, after a league’s progress, we discovered 
the river Miaramigoua [Marameg], where the very rich lead 
mine is, twelve or thirteen leagues from its mouth. This mine 
yields three-fourths. 

On the 11th we killed a buffalo or wild-ox, which cost us 
ten or twelve gun-shots, so well did he defend his life. The 
fever which seized my pilot obliged us to land at one in the 
afternoon, and in five days, although the current was strong, 
we made only thirty-five leagues, because the sick obliged 
us to land early, and because much time is lost firing on the 
buffaloes that line the river, and who are almost always left 
to be devoured by the wolves. 

On the 14th we doubled Cape St. Croix. It is a small rock 
which makes a little island on the north of the Mississippi, 
on which Mr. de Montigny [St. Cosme] planted a cross. 
We took two bears there. 

*Thwaites, Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries in New 
France, 1610-1791, Vol. LXV, pp. 33, 264. 


%Shea, Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi, by Cavelier, St. Cosme, 
Le Sueur, Gravier, and Guignas, pp. 118-122. 
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On the 15th, continuation of fair weather. We saw that 
day over fifty bears, and of all that we killed, we took only 
four to have the oil. Those that came down along the Missis- 
sipi were lean, and those that came from the direction of the 
river Ouabachci [Ohio] were fat. They were constantly 
going from south to north. It must be better for them there 


We started on the 16th of October from the mouth of the 
Quabachi, with very favorable weather, and we found the 
Mississipi less rapid than above the Ouabachi. As we had a 
great quantity of meat, we dried in haste a part of the best, 
and the great heat obliged us to throw away the rest. We saw 
so great a quantity of wild pigeons, that the air was darkened 
and quite covered by them. We ran all day S. S. W., and five 
leagues below Ouabachi on the south side, we found great 
bluffs of sand, where there is said to be an iron mine. The pre- 
tended plates of iron attached to pebbles, are anything but 
what was supposed and what I was told. They are merely 
veins of hard and almost petrified earth, which have indeed 
the color of iron, but which are not heavy, and break easily. 
I took a piece to show that if there is an iron mine, it must 
not be judged by that earth. 


DESLIETTES 


Charles Henry Desliettes de Tonti, who appears to be the 
author of the so-called De Gannes memoir® from which the 
following excerpts were taken, was a nephew of Henri de 
Tonti of the iron hand. From the time he came to America 
in 16872? until his death forty-two years later, he was, except 
for eight years and perhaps then, attached to the frontier 
posts among the Illinois or the Natchez. 

Whether or not he accompanied Tonti in the expedition 
of 1687 to Fort Frontenac in the war against the Iroquois, 
he made the return trip with his uncle—two hundred leagues 
by land and two hundred leagues by water—and found at 


Pease, Theodore C. and Werner, Raymond C., The French Foundations, 
1680-1693, in the Collections of the Illinois State Historical Library, Vol. XXIII, 
pp. ix, x. 

27Tbid., ‘‘Memoir of De Gannes Concerning the Illinois Country,"’ p. 307. 
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Fort St. Louis the remnant of La Salle’s last expedition: 
Joutel, l’Abbe Cavelier de la Salle, Father Anastase Douay, 
and Tessier.2* After a year of trips among the Illinois, study- 
ing their language and customs, he took charge of Fort St. 
Louis in December 1689.2° In 1691-1692 he removed the IIli- 
nois from Starved Rock to a point more accessible to wood.*® 
After remaining for seven years at Fort Peoria and four years 
at the Chicago post of La Forest and Tonti, he became com- 
mandant of a post on the Illinois in 1706. 

From the instructions of Sieur de Vaudreuil, March 10, 
1711, he was to go to the “great river where Companissé is, 
and to the Saks, Poutouatomis, and other savages on the St. 
Joseph river’’ and invite them to come to Montreal for a pres- 
entation of gifts. In returning the Indians to their homes, 
he was to go to the French river immediately.” While he was 
absent from the Illinois in 1712 the missionaries asked for his 
return since he was “the only Frenchman who is capable of 
setting these tribes in the right path again.’’* 


In 1720 he entered the employ of the company of the 
Indies and was commissioned captain of infantry in Louisiana. 
After a few months he resigned his commission and was made 
the next year commandant of the Ouabache, a post not yet 
in existence.*> In Montreal, October 20, 1721, he finished and 
dated his memoir though he had undoubtedly written it much 
earlier when the Indian world was new to him. 

And then, trouble-shooter that he was in French-Indian 
relations, he was sent into the Natchez country where Du 
Tisné had reported in October 1722, that a war was brewing.* 


*Murphy, Edmund R., Henry de Tonty, Fur Trader of the Mississippi, 
pp. 53, 106. 

Kellogg, L. P., Early Narratives of the Northwest, 1634-1699, p. 312. 

3°Pease and Werner, The French Foundations, 1689-1693, ‘‘Memoir of De 
Gannes Concerning the Illinois Country," p. 326. 

‘l7bid., pp. 327, 392; Surrey, Mrs. F. M. Calendar of Manuscripts in Paris 
Archives and Libraries Relating to the History of the Mississippi Valley to 1803, 
Vol. I, p. 123. 

%2Burton, C. M., ‘Cadillac Papers,"’ Collections and Researches of the 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, Vol. XX XIII (1903), pp. 499-502. 

37bid., pp. 560-561. 

34Rapport de lV Archiviste de la Province de Quebec, 1904, p. 6. 

%7bid., pp. 7, 9. 

%Rowland, Dunbar and Sanders, Albert G., Mississippi Provincial Ar- 
chives, 1704-1743, French Dominion, Vol. IIT, p. 368. 
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In the two years that he was associated with the Natchez 
as captain of troops and commandant of Fort Rosalie, he 
brought the Indians under subjection and made peace for the 
French.*7 He became commandant at Fort Chartres in 1725 
and remained so until his death in 1729 when Du Tisné be- 
came temporary commandant in his place.** 


THE MISSOURI RIVER?? 


This Missouri River, of which I have just spoken, has 
many nations along its banks, and there are still more inland. 
It comes from the west. It is beautiful and very wide. It 
empties into the Mississippi eight leagues from the mouth of 
the Illinois River. Several Indians of the nations that live 
there who often come to trade among the Illinois, have assured 
me that it comes from a great lake, which has still another 
outlet on the other side, which would lead one to believe from 
their report that it falls into the Western Sea. The Pawnee 
and Wichita, who live in the territory and the neighborhood 
of this river, have relations with the Spaniards, from whom 
they get horses of which they make use sometimes to pursue 
the buffalo in the hunt. Those which they get from the 
Spaniards are all differently marked on the buttocks with 
letters. They call them, so I have heard, Canatis, having no 
other special name for them in their languages. These two 
nations have an abundance of turquoises, looking like our little 
glass beads. They make use of them as ornaments hung from 
their noses and ears, spinning out the beads to the length of a 
finger with [buffalo] sinew, afterwards joining the two ends 
together, at the bottom of which they hang a turquoises, 
triangular shaped, of the thickness of about two crowns and 
not quite as big as a half-franc piece. They call them their 
pendants and esteem them, according to their beauty, of the 
value of a slave, who in those regions is worth sometimes a 
hundred francs. Prisoners from these nations have told us 
that they traded these turquoises with Europeans, who 


37 Report of the council, April 23, 1725,’ Ibid., Vol. II, p. 459. 

38Tdid., Vol. II, pp. 411, 669. 

39Pease and Werner, ‘Memoir of De Gannes Concerning the Illinois 
Country,"" The French Foundations, 1680-1693, pp. 387-389. (Reprinted by 
permission of the publisher, the Illinois State Historical Library.) 
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probably can only be Spaniards. From some leagues above its 
mouth, the river is very rapid, and the soil is so loose that in 
spring, when the water is high, it carries off this soil in such 
great quantity that it renders the Mississippi turbid for more 
than 200 leagues. The Indians of whom I have spoken who 
come to trade among the Illinois are the Osage and Missouri, 
who not long ago had war with them, and who, aside from 
their need of hatchets, knives and awls, and other necessary 
things, are very glad to keep on the good side of this nation, 
which is much more warlike than theirs. They never fail 
every year to come among them and to bring the calumet, 
which is the symbol of peace among all the nations of the 
south. 


EXPLORATION OF THE MISSOURI RIVER, 1700-1714, ACCORDING 
TO MARGRY 


The next nine excerpts on early exploration of the Mis- 
souri river are translated from the sixth volume of Pierre 
Margry’s Mémoires et Documents, published in Paris between 
1879 and 1888. 

Margry, assistant and principal curator of the archives of 
the ministry of the navy and of the colonies, began as early as 
1842 to assemble source material on French exploration and 
settlement in North America, especially that in the Great 
Lakes section and in the Mississippi valley. He had first 
access, of course, to the material in the institution he served, 
and sought out also whatever he could find in other archives 
and private libraries. To make this valuable collection avail- 
able to other historians, the bibliographer Henri Harrisse, 
and the historian Francis Parkman, assisted by Senator George 
F. Hoar of Massachusetts and others, sponsored a congressional 
bill providing for the purchase of 500 sets on publication. Until 
the documents are printed in full, Margry’s presentation of 
the material remains the best we have. 

In the first document, written in November 1700, note 
that everything beyond nine or twelve miles west of the 
Mississippi is unknown; whereas in the last, dated January 15, 
1714, explorers were said to have ascended the Missouri 1200 
miles. 
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TO DISCOVER THE UNKNOWN WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI‘° 


For eight days the writer of this letter held long confer- 
ences with d’Iberville, who handed over to him his journals 
and those of the officers who accompanied him on his expe- 
dition. Nothing unusual was found. The people are wretched. 
The only advantage that can be derived from that exploration 
will be to perfect our geography, which is very imperfect on 
our maps. Unfortunately, those sent thus far for exploration 
did not know enough to make the necessary observations or to 
make outlines and maps. It is certain that the land west of the 
Mississippi, at least three or four leagues inland, is entirely 
unknown to us, and it is also certain that in order to derive 
some benefit from the vast resources expended during the past 
twenty years for the exploration, it is necessary to send scouts 
to the strait which separates California from the mainland 
and to send men along with them who know how to make 
suitable maps or outlines of their surveys and observations. 


D'IBERVILLE: THE PROJECT OF WESTERN EXPLORATION, 1700 “ 


I shall undertake at the same time measures necessary 
for the exploration that everyone wishes to be made by the 
Marne or Arkansas river, or by the Missouri, if it is deemed 
necessary. Measures should be taken along these lines by 
men who have passed through the Illinois and Sioux nations 
and are acquainted with that particular country. 

I think that one should go by the Marne [Arkansas] to 
strike the Missouri, if one believes that is the best and shortest 
route. 

We should know how to deal with the savage tribes who 
will be at war with the Spaniards—whether we should try to 
establish peace, or whether we should leave them alone until 
the Spaniards seek peace with us. 

When we find ourselves near New Mexico, the next thing 
is to find out whether it is possible to enter that country or to 
send someone to find out the nature of the region. 


“Margery, Memoires et Documents Pour Servir a I'Histoire des Origines 
Francaises des Pays d'Outre-mer, Vol. VI, p. 177. Extract from a letter bearing 
no name and dated from Rochefort, November 15, 1700. 

‘\7bid., p. 178. 
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When we reach the crest of the territory of that elevated 
terrain and the rivers which descend to the Western Sea, we 
must learn if descent is possible and if the sea is in proximity 
to California near the Spanish settlements; and if it is safe to 
deal with them or with the Indians subject to them. 

When we find that sea of which we have spoken, we should 
decide whether it should be explored, or whether we should 
allow anybody to go among those nations to learn their 
language and to make a perfect reconnaisance of the country. 


THE MISSOURI: FOURTEEN DIFFERENT TRIBES LIVING ON THE RIVER® 


If I may say so, the Mississippi is no longer the Mississippi 
starting from the Missouri river. Indeed, when the waters of 
the Mississippi combine with those of the Missouri, the waters 
of the former, which up to that time are beautiful and clear, 
become troubled and muddy, and continue so even to the sea 
and even very much farther. ‘I conclude from that,” said 
M. de Remonville, ‘that as the Marne becomes the Seine 
after their waters have contended for a long time up to 
Charenton, thus the Mississippi has had to yield to the Mis- 
souri, which is a large river, whose extent we have known only 
in recent years. Fourteen very populous tribes live on the 
Missouri and if I ever go there, I shall find ample material 
with which to entertain you.” 


CANADIANS ENROUTE TO THE DISCOVERY OF NEW MEXICO* 


Twenty Canadians left the Tamaroas to discover New 
Mexico, to begin trade, and to find out what were the mines 
about which the savages had told them. 


CANADIANS ON THE MISSOURI“ 


He [the writer] wishes to have the Canadians who are 
separated into little bands of seven or eight, totaling 110 in 


“27 bid., p. 179. Excerpt from a letter touching on the history of the Missis- 
sippi, written from Paris, August 6, 1702, by M. de Remonville, a member of 
the Mississippi company with M. Le Sueur. 

87bid., p. 180. Extract from a letter of d'Iberville, dated from La Rochelle, 
February 15, 1703. 

“Tbid., p. 180. Extract of a resume of a letter from Bienville to the minis- 
try, September 6, 1704. 
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number, descend from their stations on the Mississippi and 
Missouri rivers and become a part of the command on the 
Ohio of M. Juchereau who died last autumn. 


A MAN NAMED LAURAIN ASCENDS THE MISSOURI® 


The 16th of November there arrived two canoes of voy- 
ageurs from the Illinois. One man in the canoes, named 
Laurain, had been on the river Missouri. He gave a confusing 
account of his travels, of the tribes who inhabited the Missouri 


country, and of the Spanish settlements on the frontier of 
New Mexico. 


ACCOUNT OF A VOYAGE ON THE MISSOURI“ 


Fifty men came from the upper Mississippi with the in- 
tention of settling. Father Gravier, whose arm had been 


pierced with five arrows by the people of his mission, also 
arrived at Mobile. 


Among the Canadians who arrived, there were two men 
who for two years had traveled from village to village on the 
Missouri. They told that after being near the mines of the 
Spanish, they had been arrested at an Indian village from 
which the Spanish had just left. The Spanish had come there 
to trade for ox hides to make harness for their mules. They 
told also that the Spanish were at war with three or four large 
tribes, which made it necessary for them to march in arms and 
helmeted for protection. All of which made the Indians take 
them for spirits. 


These men assured Bienville that the country was the 
most beautiful in the world and that they had gone by river 
to tribes which had horses. They brought to him [Bienville] 
samples from three mines, which were of copper and of a metal 
which was unknown. 


“Tbdid., p. 181. Extract from an historical journal in manuscript concern- 
ing the French settlement in Louisiana by the Cavelier de Beaurain, 1705. 


““Tbid., pp. 181-182. Extract from a letter of M. Bienville to the ministry, 
Louisiana, April 10, 1706. 
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SOME CANADIANS HAVE ALREADY ASCENDED THE MISSOURI WITHOUT 
DISCOVERING THE SOURCE‘? 


Having failed in my preceding reports to tell you what I 
know of the Missouri river, I have the honor now of writing 
to inform you of what must be done to make this exploration. 
I know positively, from some slaves of the tribes on the river 
whom I asked, that there is found in the country some pieces 
of metal which they call iron—of the same color and quality 
as the coins which they understand we value so highly; and I 
know that white men like us, who can be none other than the 
Spanish, go there very frequently with their mules, which 
makes it seem obvious that they carry away something from 
the mine. The Missouri falls into the Mississippi about 500 
leagues from the sea, that is, from the Gulf of Mexico. There 
were some Canadian voyageurs who ascended the Missouri 
almost three or four hundred leagues to the northwest and to 
the west in the most beautiful country in the world without 
being able to discover the source of the river. If his Majesty 
desires that the exploration be made, the expense will not be 
very great, amounting to about 40,000 livres of merchandise, 
munitions and supplies at the cost price in France, which 
would be the total cost including the expense of one hundred 
men [the manuscript says ten men] selected for the enterprise 
which can be undertaken in canoes. The expedition should 
not take more than twelve or fifteen months, starting from the 
fort of Louisiana. It will be necessary to send a young engineer 
to make a map of this river, in order to give us a clear survey; 
and it will be necessary to choose some officers expressly for 
the expedition. 


SOURCE OF THE MISSOURI*® 


In ascending the Missouri river, one finds such an abund- 
ance of buffalo as exceeds all imagination. These beasts have 
hair and fleece according to the seasons. The river is beautiful 
and large. There is ample reason to believe that it will reveal 
much on exploration. 

‘T]bid., pp. 182-183. Excerpt of a letter from Nicolas de la Salle, October 
16, 1708. 


‘87bid., p. 184. Extract from the memoirs of the Sieur Mandeville, ensign 
in the company of Vaulezard in Louisiana, 1709. 
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It is possible to ascend the Mississippi to its source, which 
is 1,000 leagues from the sea; it is possible to descend without 
very much trouble. 


BOUNDARIES OF THE COLONY OF LOUISIANA‘® 


. . . . There are still no marked boundaries on the east 
and west. It is, nevertheless, easier to define possible boun- 
daries on the east, that is to say, from the coast of Carolina 
occupied by the English, than to define the western frontier 
where the country is immense and unknown. 

Explorers have ascended the Missouri for more than 400 
leagues without encountering a Spanish settlement, and it is 
only after an ascent of some 500 leagues that they begin to 
hear reports of the savages who are at war with the Spaniards. 

In this country we regard what Baron de La Hontan 
wrote of this western part of Louisiana as an account written 
to please rather than inform the reader. It must be expected 
that this region will have to be more settled by the French 
if we are going to be able to explore regions yet unknown to us. 


‘97bid., pp. 184-186. Extract from the memoirs of the missionary de 
Lemaire, dated January 15, 1714. 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 


MEMBERS ACTIVE IN INCREASING SOCIETY'S MEMBERSHIP 


During the three months from November 1944, through 
January 1945, the following members of the Society increased 
its membership as indicated: 


THIRTEEN NEW MEMBERS 


Smith, Frederick M., Independence 


FIVE NEW MEMBERS 


Winkelmaier, Robert C., St. Louis 


THREE NEW MEMBERS 


Withers, Mrs. Robert S., Liberty 


TWO NEW MEMBERS 


Arnold, Claude, Puxico 

Harty, H. L., Sikeston 

Revercomb, H. C., Kansas City, Kansas 
Warren, David M., Panhandle, Texas 
Wright, Lillian, St. Louis 


ONE NEW MEMBER 


Baker, Henry H., St. Joseph Mauntel, Fred A., Washington 
Bircher, Helene, Salem Meriwether, Chas. L., Jr., Louisiana 
Bradford, Eva Ann, Sullivan Michel, Stella, St. Louis 

Graves, J. E., Columbia Miller, Miss Hunter, Portageville 
Goodwin, Cliff B., Marshall Mullinax, Ira D., St. Louis 
Hornung, John, Jr., St. Louis Perry, Lena Hobbs, Cassville 
Jackson, N. D., Independence Prewitt, W. C., Balboa Island, 
Jurgens, Ella M., St. Louis California 

Keller, Cal, Moberly Stevens, Ruby, Lesterville 

Kelly, C. T., St. Louis Williams, Roy D., Boonville 


McCullah, W. A., Monett 
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NEW MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


NOVEMBER 1944-JANUARY 1945 


One hundred and four applications for membership were 
received by the Society during the three months from Novem- 


ber 1944, to January 1945, inclusive. 


The total of annual 


members as of January 31, 1945, is 3741. 


The new members are: 


Adams, Homer P., Springfield 
Adams, W. R., Logan, Iowa 
Amsberry, R. L., Harlan, Iowa 
Bacon, Dennis, Puxico 
Baker, Mrs. W. H., New Franklin 
Beck, Theodore A., Warrensburg 
Betts, Walter I., Independence 
Bietsch, F. A., St. Louis 
Black, Mrs. Albert C., Independence 
Booth, George H., Springfield 
Bowles, Otto, Springfield 
Brooks, Robert B., St. Louis 
Bundschu, C. C., Independence 
Burgess, Irvin, Springfield 
Burman, E. P., Springfield 
Burke, Floyd, Kansas City 
Campbell, Anna, Sullivan 
Carroll, Ed., Independence 
Carter, E. Kemper, Kansas City 
Caruthers, J. Henry, Cape Girar- 
deau 
Casper, S. L., Kansas City 
Cassell, William L., Independence 
Chastain, D. C., Kansas City 
Chrissinger, O. J., Kansas City 
Clark, R. J., Kansas City 
Clayton, Mrs. Frances, Hannibal 
Coatsworth, Ralph, Mexico 
Cockrill, Chet, Ferrelview 
Cohen, C. C., Kansas City 
Cole, Paul F., Springfield 
Comer, C. Russell, Kansas City 
Compton, James P., Kansas City 


Comstock, Leon D., Kansas City 

Coon, Walter A., Springfield 

Copeland, Gertrude E., Independ- 
ence 

Corrigan, James B., St. Louis 

Cotton, John H. R., Kansas City 

Craig, Frederick S., Kansas City 

Cross, Walter M., Jr., Kansas City 

Culver, Dale E., Kansas City 

Cumonow, Louis A., Kansas City 

Dacus, Gene, Portageville 

Davis, Mrs. Virginia, Atlanta 

Dawson, Mrs. Lerton V., Excelsior 
Springs 

Dent, Winnett, Salem 

Dodson, George M., Maplewood 

Dryden, Isabella M., St. Louis 

Ellison, L. H., Springfield 

Elwang, Mrs. Minnie K., Webster 
Groves 

Eubanks, Ralph M., Jefferson City 

Ewing, I. V., Springfield 

Feller, C. E., Springfield 

Freeman, Mrs. Roy B., Roselle, 
New Jersey 

Ford, P. C., Kansas City 

Gardner, A. S., Springfield 

Garver, John F., Lamoni, Iowa 

George, Walter N., Springfield 

Gideon, J. Oliver, Springfield 

Graves, J. B., Lancaster 

Green, C. E., Independence 

Groff, Spencer, Gray Summitt 








Hahn, Herbert F., St. Louis 
Hammon, John W., Springfield 
Harrigan, Mrs. Charles, St. Louis 
Harris, Frank G., Jr., Columbia 
Henry, Mrs. C. N., Independence 
Horn, Winston M., Kansas City, 
Kansas 
Jones, Mrs. Ray D., Kansas City 
Kammerer, A. B., Chillicothe 
Kilby, Charles Milton, Louisiana 
Lanterman, Alice Peter, Kansas 
City 
McConnell, Margaret, Liberty 
McKnight, S. E., Memphis 
Marquardt, Edgar E., St. Louis 
Marshall, Aubrey H., Independence 
Marshall, Mrs. Sallie, Los Angeles, 
California 
Massey, William B., Bonne Terre 
Mellman, H. G., St. Louis 
Mills, Mrs. Hattie M. Wing, San 
Antonio, Texas 
Montgomery, C. F., Puxico 
Parsons, Mrs. Mayme J., Defiance 
Poole, Delia Cavanaugh, Milan 
Perry, Pat P., Fort Pillow, Tennes- 
see 
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Perryman, W. L., Marshall 

Ray, Mrs. Sam H., Liberty 

Robertson, Howard E., Cantwell 

Sagner, Carol, St. Louis 

Salveter, R. Earl, Webster Groves 

Sheehy, John F., Cleveland, Ohio 

Shepard, Merle, St. Louis 

Simmons, Florence, Independence 

Skelly, James W., St. Louis 

Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar 

St. Francis, Sister, Los Angeles, 
California 

Stock, H. E., St. Louis 

Thomas, Mrs. Alfred A., Los An- 
geles, California 

Veach, H. L., University City 

Volz, Frederick H., St. Louis 

Von-Mayrhauser, Benno, St. Louis 

Von-Mayrhauser, Kurt, Kansas 
City 

Wagner, R. C., Kansas City, Kan- 
sas 

Warren, Frederic B., Chicago, IlIli- 
nois 

Williamson, Hugh P., Fulton 

Zabel, R. Martha, St. Louis 


LIFE MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY 


The State Historical Society has added to its already large 








circle of members over the nation several life members who 
have joined the Society during the last few months. For the 
payment of twenty dollars the member receives issues of the 
Missouri Historical Review for the length of his lifetime. He 
has become a contributing patron and supporter of an institu- 
tion interested in stimulating public interest in Missouri his- 
tory and continuing historical research in every direction 
concerning the State. 


During the past few months David M. Warren of Pan- 
handle, Texas, has added four life memberships to the roll of 
the Society. They include those for himself, his wife, and his 
two sisters, Mrs. Carroll G. McCorkle of St. Louis and Mrs. 
Karl C. Bowles of Alameda, California. Born in South Green- 
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field, Missouri, he was educated in Missouri elementary 
schools and graduated from the University of Missouri school 
of journalism. Beginning newspaper work in Maryville, he 
went to Texas during the first world war and since 1932 has 
published the Borger Daily Herald, Panhandle Herald, Spear- 
man Reporter, and the Hutchinson County Herald, all in Texas. 
At present he is a member of the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 


WEEKLY FEATURE ARTICLES OF THE SOCIETY 


Floating hospitals and Civil war nurses, ‘hawg’ scalds, 
a pioneer cornhusking, polygamy bills in the Missouri legis- 
lature, bear hunts on the prairies, and smoke control in St. 
Louis a century ago are a few samples of the unique bits of 
Missouri history presented in the latest releases of the weekly 
feature historical series. The articles are furnished to the 
editors of Missouri newspapers to stimulate popular interest 
in the history of the State. Those released during January, 
February, and March are: 


January: ‘“ ‘Hawg’-scald’ Was Once a Synonym for 
Party,” “John S. Marmaduke, Hero of the Lost Cause, Re- 
turned to Become State’s First Citizen in 1884,’’ ‘‘In the Guise 
of Angels of Mercy St. Louis Women Brought Comfort and 
Cheer to Civil War Soldiers,” ‘‘Florence Nightingale Inspired 
Sympathies of Missouri Women For Nursing Service in Civil 
War,” ‘“Corn-husking an Occasion for Gaiety in Pioneer 
Days.” 


February: ‘‘In 1834 the General Assembly Deemed it 
‘Fitting and Proper’ to Give the Governor a House,”’ ‘‘Grand 
Duke Alexis, Son of Czar of Russia, ‘Landed Safely in the 
Bosom of the Joint Session’, 1872.” “Invitations to the Gov- 
ernor’s Ball have Thrilled Feminine Hearts Since Territorial 
Days,’ ‘“‘Smoke Control was Number One Problem Child of 
Industrial St. Louis a Hundred Years Ago.”’ 


March: ‘‘The Year of the Grasshopper,’’ ‘‘Missouri 
‘Rough on Rats’,”” “‘The Missouri Wolf Was Near Neighbor 
to Frontier Settler,’ ‘‘Frontier Gremlins in Missouri.” 
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CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARIES OF MISSOURI COUNTIES 


The most prolific year in the addition of new counties to 
the roster of the State was 1845. Out of the waves of immi- 
gration during the thirties and early forties, populations had 
so increased beyond the central core of counties that eighteen 
new governmental units could pound on the legislature’s door 
demanding admittance. These, rounding out many of the 
areas along the northern border and in the southeastern and 
southwestern quarters of the State, include: Atchison, Cedar, 
De Kalb, Dunklin, Harrison, Hickory, Knox, Lawrence, 
Mercer, Mississippi, Moniteau, Nodaway, Oregon, Putnam, 
Reynolds, Schuyler, Stoddard, and Sullivan. 


With the increase in new counties came the énd of the 
previous period, 1820-1844, which had been the reign of the 
“fathers” of the new state. It was inevitable with the larger 
representation of more remote areas that demands for greater 
democracy in state government should arise. In addition 
Missourians now represented in the legislature turned their 
attention to two national problems—the annexation of Texas 
and the question of slavery. The new counties, which had 
been built primarily on immigration from the southern slave 
states, would after their organization derive their populations 
from the free states. Missouri was beginning a new era in 
state history. 


RALLS COUNTY RECORDS 


During the past year Nell Downing Norton of New Lon- 
don has compiled data from the probate records of Ralls 
county and from published sources for two volumes, Index 
to Probate Records of Ralls County, Missouri, 1820-1850, and 
Early Settlers of Ralls County, Missouri. In the Index there has 
been added, in addition to the material found in the records, 
references from the wills and administration books A and B, 
also in the courthouse. The records have been made more 
valuable by notations indicating whether the deceased died 
intestate or left a will. The county probate records were 
likewise used for the history of the early settlers as well as 
data added from early histories of the county. The volume 
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includes the names and members of early families, their places 
and dates of birth, the date of migration to the county, copies 
of letters, records in family Bibles, and similar material. 
Typewritten copies of both volumes were presented by her 
to the State Historical Society. 


ACTIVITIES OF COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Boonslick historical society held a meeting in the 
college church in Boonville on December 11. Members of 
the faculty of the Swinney conservatory of music gave the 
program. The election of officers for the coming year was held 
at the annual banquet meeting, February 14, in Boonville. 
Eulalie Pape, assistant professor of foreign languages at Cen- 
tral college, gave an address on ‘“‘Washington Irving’s Contact 
with Our Neighborhood.”” The new officers include Colonel 
J. B. Barnes, Boonville, president; Hazel Price, Glasgow, vice- 
president; Mrs. H. M. Kingsbury, New Franklin, treasurer; 
and Mrs. Russell Moore, Boonville, secretary. 


The Historical association of greater St. Louis was held in 
the arts lounge of St. Louis university, February 16. Homer 
C. Clevenger of Lindenwood college gave an address on 
“Teaching Techniques of the Farmers’ Alliance.” Laura H. 
Langehennig of the Woerner school in St. Louis spoke on ‘‘St. 
Louisans and the Mississippi During the Fifties.” 


Since the formal opening of the Pettis county historical 
society, October 20, the society has placed in the courthouse 
in Sedalia thirty-two museum cases of historical materials for 
display. The data was collected from residents in the county 
and from servicemen serving overseas. At the formal open- 
ing at the courthouse, 450 persons attended to hear addresses 
by May Kennedy McCord, the “‘first lady of the Ozarks” and 
director of the National folklore society, and Edgar Shook, 
president of the Kansas City historical society. 


The sixth annual meeting of Phelps county historical 
society was held in St. James, December 13. Among various 
committee reports was included a résumé of the chief events 
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observed and the properties acquired during the past year. 
In commemoration of the John Webber centennial, an essay 
contest was held in the Rolla schools in May and a program 
and pageant was held in Buehler park August 27. Hand- 
somely bound copies of the proceedings of the Society were 
made and deposited in the St. Louis and St. James public 
libraries and in the library of the State Historical Society. 
Dr. Clair V. Mann is finishing the fifth volume on source 
material relating to the history of the Maramec iron works, 
containing the data which he collected in Ohio on his investi- 
gating trip there. In addition he has assembled a collection 
of twenty-seven photographs taken of the centennial parade 
and the pageant at Buehler park. To this has been added 
more than a dozen of eight-by-ten inch views made of the 
oldest Rolla scenes and residences. All of the newspapers on 
the centennial he has collected to be published as a souvenir 
of the Webber celebration. Dr. Mann has collected and bound 
thirty-one volumes of the Rolla Herald, the Rolla Daily New 
Era, the St. James Leader, and the St. James Journal, covering 
1938 to 1944, the period since the organization of the society. 
At the annual meeting the following officers were elected: 
Booker H. Rucker, president; Dr. R. E. Breuer of Newburg, 
vice-president; Mrs. S. H. Lloyd, secretary; Judge Sam Hess, 
treasurer; Dr. C. V. Mann, custodian of records and his- 
torian. The directors were chosen as follows: Mrs. Alice 
Smallwood of St. James, Mrs. Perry Elder of Newburg, 
George Laun of St. James, Rowe Carney of Rolla, and Louise 
Bradford of Lake Springs. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The centennial of Harrison county and Bethany will be 
celebrated June 14, 15, and 16. A parade, pageant, antique 
display, and hobby show have been planned. 


A centennial observance of the founding of Immanuel 
Lutheran church, 3540 Marcus avenue, was held in St. Louis 
during November, 1944. A service was held November 20, 
the centennial anniversary was celebrated November 26, 
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and an historical pageant depicting the development of 
Immanuel school was presented November 30. The church 
grew in 1844 from a school district of Old Trinity. 


The centennial celebration of the Rocheport lodge, No. 
67 A. F.& A. M., was held October 20, 1944. Robert R. Wright 
outlined briefly the history of the lodge and W. F. Woodruff 
gave an address on Masonry. 


William Jewell college celebrated founders’ day, February 
27, by a service in the Gano memorial chapel. A George 
Caleb Bingham portrait of R. S. Thomas, first president of the 
college, was unveiled. Dr. Robert I. Wilson, pastor of the 
First Baptist church in Kansas City, gave an address. The 
painting was a gift of Mayme Thomas of Blue Springs, a 
descendant of President Thomas. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


To the memory of Dr. Thomas M. Sayman, who pur- 
chased the land in 1928 and gave it to the State for Roaring 
river state park, work on a seven-foot marker to be erected 
in the park has begun. The monument will be built from stone 
quarried in the park and on it will be the inscription, “Thomas 
M. Sayman, 1853-1937.” 


In memory of the late Dr. O. M. Stewart, professor 
emeritus of physics of the University of Missouri, the uni- 
versity’s physics building has been named Stewart hall. 


The historic sites committee of the young men’s division 
of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce completed the year 
1944 with the erection of ten markers relating to the first 
structures of prominent early St. Louisans beyond the original 
village of St. Louis and ten additional markers relating to other 
historical subjects. The ten homes include those of Gabriel 
Cerre, Judge J. B. C. Lucas on Seventh street and on St. 
Charles street, Luke E. Lawless, Judge Matthias McGirk, 
Antoine Roy, Alexander McNair, William C. Carr, John 
O'Fallon, and General William H. Ashley. 
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A memorial pamphlet in honor of Rolla Wells, world’s 
fair mayor of St. Louis, was published upon his death. A copy 
was given to the State Historical Society by Tom K. Smith, 
president of the Boatmen’s national bank of St. Louis. 


A portrait of the late Dr. Andrew W. McAlester, dean of 
the medical school of the University of Missouri, from 1890 to 
1909, was presented to the university by his son and grandson 
of Kansas City, Dr. Andrew W. McAlester II and Dr. Andrew 
W. McAlester III. The portrait will be hung in McAlester 
hall. 


NOTES 


The days when St. Louis streets were filled with buggies, 
victorias, drays, delivery wagons, and horse-drawn street cars 
were revived by the special exhibition on carriages and wagons 
in the museum of national expansion at the old courthouse by 
the National park service. Julian C. Spotts, the historian of 
the service, lectured on. the evolution of the stagecoach from 
the crude stage wagons that took nearly a week to carry pas- 
sengers between New York and Philadelphia to the swift Con- 
cord coaches that carried the mail from St. Louis to San 
Francisco in twenty-two days. In addition the development 
of freight wagons, particularly the wagon trains from Missouri 
to the West, was included. 


In various issues of the St. Louis Star-Times during the 
month of January were published a series of pictorial historical 
articles giving views of today and yesterday of the Lucas 
place, Chouteau pond, the great mound, Seventh and Olive 
streets, Chouteau avenue east from fifteenth street, the Mound 
fire company no. 9 in action in 1849, and several industries 
in the city. 


During the meeting of the Missouri historical society, 
December 1, at the Jefferson memorial in St. Louis, William G. 
B. Carson gave an address on “‘Night Life in St. Louis a Cen- 
tury Ago.’’ The society met February 2 for an address by 
McCune Gill on old and new St. Louis, illustrated by pro- 
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jected slides made from old prints, drawings and woodcuts. 
Color photographs of the same scenes and subjects were 
shown by Ralph D’Oench. 


After many restless years of tramping through the Ozark 
hills carrying his schoolbooks and Bible with him, the Rev- 
erend Guy Howard, the “walkin’ preacher of the Ozarks”, 
settled down temporarily in Gainesville. An article by Town- 
send Godsey, ‘““The Walking Preacher of the Ozarks Settles 
Down,” appeared in the Kansas City Star, December 10. 


The colorful history of St. Louis university as it appears 
among the members of its alumni was the subject of an article, 
“Generals, Governors Among Alumni,’ by Robert A. Here- 
ford in the St. Louis Star-Times, January 15. The data was 
compiled from an interview with Father Laurence J. Kenny, 
S.J., the “Mr. Chips” of the university. 


A brief history of Freistatt by Clara E. Doss was pub- 
lished in the Monett Times, November 4. Six of the original 
settlers of 1873 are still residents, and the mayor, Paul Schoen, 
elected in 1916, still presides. 


The old Rohrbaugh cemetery which has stirred interest 
in a women’s club in Hamilton may be cleaned and restored. 
The plot, begun as a private graveyard in the sixties by 
Anthony Rohrbaugh, a merchant, was abandoned in 1876. 
Although Rohrbaugh deeded the land to the town, Hamilton 
refused the deed and began a series of legal decisions while 
saplings and wild shrubs obliterated the graves. A few years 
ago a CCC camp cleaned off the undergrowth and a grave 
researcher for the D. A. R. recorded the stones which remained. 
Among the dead are three soldiers of the War of 1812 and 
two of the Civil war. 


A short history of Fredericktown, compiled by Henry C. 
Thompson of Bonne Terre, was included in the 1944 city 
directory. Besides a brief résumé of early settlement and the 
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Civil war period, the history contains material on the churches, 
fraternal organizations, schools, newspapers, and mining in 
the area. 


The graduating exercises of the Mark Twain school in 
St. Louis, January 24, featured in the program an outline of 
the State’s history, a review of Missouri’s contributions to 
the nation in the lives of its heroic men and women, and dra- 
matic episodes from the past: St. Louis under three flags, 
Manuel Lisa and Meriwether Lewis, and Senator Thomas 
Hart Benton and John C. Frémont. 


Through the courtesy of J. O. Spreen of St. Louis, the 
State Historical Society has received photographs and research 
material on a St. Louis volunteer fire company. The original 
building, located on Third street between Clark and Elm 
streets, has been marked with a plaque by the historic sites 
committee of the Junior chamber of commerce. 


A Missouri boy from Blackwater in Cooper county, Sam 
A. O’Neal, has been appointed publicity director for the Demo- 
cratic national committee. He has worked on newspapers in 
Joplin, Tulsa, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Star-Times, 
and the Chicago Sun. 


Ralph D’Oench, relator and amateur color photographer 
of St. Louis, is making a collection of color photographs of 
the city today. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


Pills, Petticoats, and Plows: The Southern Country Store. 
By Thomas D. Clark. (Bobbs-Merrill company, Indian- 
apolis, 1944. 359 pp.) With the previous economic system 
deteriorating, southerners after the Civil war were faced with 
the ponderous task of reconstructing a new order. Villages 
and towns sprang up overnight and at every crossroads a 
ramshackle frame building housed the new economic blood- 
stream of the South—the country store. From merchants’ 
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ledgers, catalogues of Yankee cheap shoddy, and innumerable 
scraps of farmer’s shopping lists—scrawled notes drawing on 
credit for next year’s crop—for the pitiable items of diet, fat 
pork, cornmeal, and molasses. School books, patent medi- 
cines—often indicating drug addiction—coffins, firecrackers, 
and cheap colognes, offer a fascinating and pathetic picture of 
the southern farmer struggling against lien laws, the boll 
weevil, falling cotton and tobacco prices, and all the enchain- 
ment of a one-crop system. 


Pioneers of the Ozarks. By Lennis L. Broadfoot.  Illus- 
trated by the author. (Caldwell, Idaho, Caxton printers, Itd. 
1944. 195 pp.) The Ozarkian, probably the American nearest 
to complete independence and seclusion, has usually kept at 
arm’s length the commentator on his way of life. Broadfoot, 
the author and artist, however, is no stranger but a native 
and is welcome in the most remote cabin in the hills. The 
men and women who appear in his drawings are living the 
lives of their ancestors—making soap, hunting coons at night, 
carding wool, making sorghum, butchering, and swapping 
mules. They are conservative, hard-working, distrustful of 
change. The portrait studies as well as the musings of the 
subjects themselves offer a unique contribution to Ozark life 
and folklore. 


The Wake of the Prairie Schooner. By Irene D. Paden. 
With pen and ink drawings by the author. (New York, 
Macmillan company, 1943. 514 pp.) Converging on the 
points of embarkation in Missouri, Westport landing and 
St. Joseph, the prairie schooners rocked westward over the 
narrow ruts that led to the promised land in the West. Be- 
ginning as the compilation of a detailed set of Oregon-Cali- 
fornia trail maps of her husband, Mrs. Paden presents a de- 
scription of the present state of the old trails as she traveled 
them, as well as a detailed recreation of what the emigrant 
saw along the way in the forties and fifties of the last century. 
The data, compiled from letters, diaries, journals, and much 
published material, gives the diets, dress, social customs, his- 
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torical events, and folklore of the fleets of migration in a very 
readable style. Although it makes easier reading, the lack of 
footnotes lessens its ease of reference for intensive research. 


Revivalism in America, Its Origin, Growth and Decline. 
By William Warren Sweet. (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1944. 192 pp.) While revivals are not peculiar to 
America, their characteristics have not been paralleled else- 
where and, more than any other phase of religious develop- 
ment, have too often brought opprobrium upon the whole 
movement. As an aid to understanding the phenomonen a 
description of the effects of migration on religion and the 
emigrating sects precedes a résumé of the log college evangel- 
ists and the revivalists who brought religion to the west. La- 
ter examples in the city among mass revivalists indicate the 
continuation of the emotional interpretation among minor 
sects. Revivalism, a factor of large social and religious sig- 
nificance, has too long been a matter for controversy rather 
than for understanding. 


The Story of Kansas City, Early Kansas City. By Emma 
Serl, Alice Lanterman, and Virginia Sheaff. Illustrated by 
students of Kansas City high schools. (Board of Education, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 1944. 158 pp.) Written by Kansas 
City teachers for students in the third grade in the city 
schools, this volume is the first of a series on a history of the 
pioneer era. The subsequent texts will carry on the develop- 
ment of the city and will be used in more advanced grades. 
Attractively illustrated and written in a style for young pupils, 
much history is crammed in a short space and in such a man- 
ner that the student will acquire an enthusiasm for the his- 
tory of his home town—a fundamental requirement for an 
appreciation in later life of history in a larger sense. 


Guide to the Manuscripts of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society. Edited by Alice E. Smith. (Madison, State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, 1944. 290 pp.) While the Society's 
primary task is to collect records on the history of Wisconsin, 
the manuscript library in addition contains many papers re- 
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referring to outstate activities. Exclusive of the Draper manu- 
scripts, a list of which has been published earlier, the guide 
consists of an alphabetical arrangement of all important 
manuscripts of the Society. This excludes those left on de- 
posit, groups of ten items or less, sketches of Wisconsin biog- 
raphies, and local history. Outstate material includes the 
John R. Commons collection relating to the history of labor 
and socialism in the United States, additional papers on the 
same subject, and photostatic copies of thousands of docu- 
ments dealing with the history of the region under the domin- 
ion of France and Britain. This is a project worthy of imita- 
tion and admiration by other societies. 


Walkin’ Preacher of the Ozarks. By Guy Howard. (New 
York, Harper and Brothers, 1944. 273 pp.) Guy Howard 
has walked for the last ten years an average of four thousand 
miles a year carrying education, religion, and service to com- 
munities in the Ozark area. On a salary of a bare pittance, he 
has labored to care for his family, teach, and make the hard 
road of the Ozarkian a little easier to travel. This is not a 
pretty story: there is superstition, poverty, feuding, and 
burials. But out of the drudgery of everyday living there 
shines the selflessness of the man and great generosity of 
many of his followers. 


Life is Too Short. An autobiography by C. Kay-Scott 
(Frederick Creighton Wellman). (Philadelphia, J. B. Lippin- 
cott company, 1943. 348 pp.) Many Missourians have 
written of their lives, exploits, and search for the meaning of 
life, but few have done so much or written so entertainingly 
about it. Born near Independence, Wellman, under his own 
name and his pseudonym Kay-Scott, became a world authority 
on tropical medicine, a researcher in bacteriology and ento- 
mology, mining engineer and business executive, an economist 
for a major bank, a college professor and dean of two colleges, 
and an artist. It is not surprising that his career should come 


under two names to cram these accomplishments into such 
a full life. 
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The Roots of the Tree. By Helen Todd. (Boston, Hough- 
ton Mifflin company, 1944. 258 pp.) Richard Eysen, the 
hero of the novel, was a German scholar of international repu- 
tation who came to a midwestern university in 1936, an exile 
from German intolerance. Teaching in what is presumably 
a Missouri coeducational college, he develops from the original 
alien attitude of the refugee to an acceptance of his life in his 
adopted country. Random conclusions on the midwestern 
state of mind and life in a college town add interest. 


Glamorland—The Ozarks. By Richard Gear Hobbs. 
(Privately printed, 1944. 76 pp.) This reminiscent mental 
wandering among the Ozark hills contains some old tales 
about the bushwhackers and the bad men who sprang up at 
the close of the Civil war, brief eulogies of famous Ozarkians, 
descriptions of some towns and the lake of the Ozarks. Sev- 
eral photographs of the area and its people are included. 


The Callaghan Mail, 1821-1859. By Harold H. Haines. 
(Privately printed, 1944. 70 pp.) Most of the thirty-two 
letters which comprise this pamphlet were written by the 
children of Dennis O’Callaghan or Callaghan from Boone 
and Marion counties, Missouri, and the lead mines at Galena, 
Illinois, to relatives in Kentucky and Virginia. Sidelights 
on farming difficulties, illnesses, and living conditions on the 
frontier offer interesting data on the life of farmers of the 
period. 


History and Lineage Book: National Society, Women 
Descendants of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company of 
Massachusetts. Compiled by Mrs. Edward Perry Walsh. 
(Privately printed, 1940. 193 pp.) A brief history of both 
the English counterpart and the Massachusetts company pre- 
cedes the lineages of the various members. Several Missouri 
families are descendants of the original members. 
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OBITUARIES 

JosHua F. BARBEE: Born near Marshall, Mo., Sept. 23, 
1874; died in Kansas City Mo., Jan. 2, 1945. Educated at 
Westminster college and the law school of the University of 
Michigan, he taught in the Marshall high school in 1896 and 
1897. He served as city attorney of Marshall for two terms, 
prosecuting attorney for Saline county, 1906-1908, and Saline 
county representative in the Missouri legislature 1911-1917. 
After serving as attorney in the insurante commissioner's 
office in the administration of governors Gardner and Hyde, 
he became an insurance lawyer in Kansas City in 1922. He 
was a member of the State Historical Society. 


ROBERT WILLIAM Brown: Born in Myrtleford, Victoria, 
Australia, Oct. 17, 1875; died in Jefferson City, Mo., Dec. 20, 
1944. Brought to the United States as a small child, he was 
educated in the University of Missouri. He was president of 
the Missouri farm bureau federation, 1925-1944, director of 
the Farm credit administration at St. Louis, 1934-1940, and 
president of the American royal live stock show at Kansas 
City in 1910. During the Spanish-American war, he served 
as a first lieutenant in the fourth Missouri volunteer infantry. 
He was a member and officer in numerous national agricul- 
tural organizations and a member of the State Historical 
Society. 


SuGGETT EpwarDs: Born in Callaway county, Mo., 
July 23, 1906; killed off Saipan island, South Pacific, Dec. 13, 
1944. Educated in Missouri valley college and Washington 
university in St. Louis, he was a reporter on various news- 
papers, including the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Active in 
Democratic politics he organized the Young Democrats’ club 
of Audrain county, and was chairman of the ninth district 
young Democratic club in 1937. He was elected state repre- 
sentative of Audrain county in 1936 and 1938 and served as 
a member of the revision commission in 1938. During World 
war II he was a tail gunner on a B-29 superfortress with the 
rank of staff sergeant and had participated in raids over 
Tokyo and Nagoya. He was a member of the State Historical 
Society. 
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ROBERT RYLAND FLEET: Born in Urbanna, Va., Sept. 
16, 1870; died in Fayette, Mo., Dec. 1, 1944. Director of the 
Morrison astronomical observatory and former head of the 
department of mathematics at Central college, he received an 
A. B. degree from William Jewell college in 1896, an M. A. 
degree from the University of Missouri in 1900, and a Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Heidelberg in Germany in 1903. 
He was professor in William Jewell college for twenty-five 
years, and dean of the college from 1920 to 1928. After that 
date he was head of the departments of mathematics and 
astronomy at Central college and director of the Morrison 
observatory. He was the author of numerous monographs 
and historical articles. 


FRANK Gaines Harris: Born in Boone county, Mo., 
April 25, 1871; died in Columbia, Mo., Dec. 29, 1944. After 
teaching school he studied in the Northeast Missouri Teachers 
college and the University of Missouri and practiced law in 
Centralia. He served as prosecuting attorney of Boone county, 
1903-1909, Boone county state representative, 1911-1915, 
and state senator, 1915-1923. Although defeated for lieu- 
tenant governor in 1928, he subsequently was elected in 1932, 
1936, and 1940. He was a member of the State liquor board 
and the State board of probation and parole. He was also 
a member of the State Historical Society. 


CuHaRLEs M. Hay: Born at Brunot, Mo., Nov. 10, 1879; 
died in Washington, D. C., Jan. 16, 1945. A Missouri Demo- 
crat, widely known for his oratory, he attended Marvin col- 
lege in Fredericktown and received an LL. B. degree from 
Washington university, St. Louis, in 1904. He practiced law 
in Wayne county in 1904, in Fulton, 1905-1913, and in St. 
Louis thereafter. He was representative of Callaway county 
in the state legislature, 1912-1914. In World war I he was 
one of the most popular “‘four-minute speakers” and cam- 
paigned in New England for the League of Nations. In 1920, 
1928, and 1932, he sought the office of United States senator 
but was defeated each time. He was a member of the state 
house of representatives, 1913-1914, St. Louis city counselor, 
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1932-1935, a special assistant attorney in Washington, 1934, 
and later vice-chairman of the railroad pension committee. 
He was appointed chairman of the board of election commis- 
sioners in St. Louis in 1939, member of the Seventh regional 
war labor board, 1942-1943, general counsel of the War man- 
power commission, 1943-1944, and in 1944 executive director 
of that agency. He was a member of the State Historical 
Society. 


E. G. Horr: Born in Stockton, Mo., April 24, 1873; 
died in Stockton, Mo., Jan. 7, 1945. Editor and publisher of 
the Cedar County Republican since 1896, he purchased the 
Stockton Journal in 1940 and merged the two papers. He was 
postmaster at Stockton for nine and one-half years, served as 
mayor, and was a member of the school board there. Active 
in regional and state politics for half a century, he was a presi- 
dential elector in the election of 1920. He was an editorial 
member of the State Historical Society. 


CORRINE MARGARET LAMB: Born in Sedalia, Mo., in 
1900; died in San Pedro, Calif., Jan. 15, 1945. One of the 
world’s greatest women explorers, she traveled to the Orient 
and married Eugene Lamb in 1923 in Shanghai. The couple 
made a three-year trip through Tibet, Mongolia, Chinese 
Turkestan, and upper India, 1923-1926, and were the first 
white persons to interview and photograph the living buddha 
of Tibet. She took part in three major expeditions in the 
Orient, the last from 1931 to the Japanese invasion of 1937. 


RoBErRT S. Lyon: Born in Saline county, Mo., Sept. 25, 
1880; died in Richmond, Mo., Jan. 5, 1945. After graduating 
from William Jewell college in 1902, he worked as an employee 
of the Liberty Tribune until he purchased in November 1902 
the Lawson Review which he published until 1911. In that 
year he purchased the Richmond Conservator which he pub- 
lished until his death. He served as the mayor of Richmond, 
1935-1937, and 1939-1943. He was an editorial member of 
the State Historical Society. 
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CLELAND Boyp McAFEE: Born in Ashley, Mo., Sept. 25, 
1866; died in Asheville, N. C., Feb. 4, 1945. Son of Dr. John 
Armstrong McAfee who helped found Park college in Park- 
ville, he graduated from the Missouri school in 1884 and from 


the Presbyterian church, he was pastor in Chicago, 1901-1904, 


systematic theology, 1912-1930 at McCormick, now the 
Presbyterian theological seminary of Chicago. During the 
first World war he was director of the religious department of 
the Y. M. C. A. with the A. E. F., and from 1924-1925 was 
Joseph Cook lecturer in many parts of the near and far East. 
A former mediator of the general assembly of the Presbyterian 
church, he had published many works on religious subjects. 


MERRILL E. Otts: Born near Hopkins, Mo., July 7, 1884; 
died in Kansas City, Mo., Dec. 23, 1944. Well-known lawyer 
and jurist, he graduated from the University of Missouri with 


bar in 1910, and began law practice in St. Joseph. He served 
assistant attorney general of Missouri, 1921-1923, and assist- 
ant to the solicitor general of the United States, 1924-1925. 
In the latter year he was appointed the federal district judge 
for the western Missouri district, the youngest on the federal 
bench at the time. Early in the new deal administration he 
“welfare” phase in the Constitution, used for the first time 


bureaus. Many of the vote fraud cases in machine politics 


he made many speeches and wrote In the Day’s Work of a 
Federal Judge. He was fourth vice-president of the State 


Nov. 5, 1854; died in Vandalia, Mo., Dec. 4, 1944. A graduate 
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of the St. Louis university medical school in 1891, he was 
surgeon for the Alton railroad for forty-two years. From 
1900-1905 he was a chairman of the Republican state execu- 
tive committee. A member of the board of curators of the 
University of Missouri, he made a trip to Europe with Presi- 
dent A. Ross Hill in connection with efforts to establish a 
four-year medical school at the university. During the first 
World war he was a war department representative passing 
on applications for reserve officers’ commissions. He had been 
a member of the State Historical Society since 1912. 


THOMAS J. PENDERGAST: Born in St. Joseph, Mo., July 
22, 1872; died in Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 26, 1945. Beginning 
his career in. politics with his brother on the north side of 
Kansas City in the nineties, he was street commissioner under 
Mayor James A. Reed. He was elected marshal of Jackson 
county in 1904 for a two-year term, and from 1908 to 1915 was 
alderman from the first ward in the lower house of the council. 
Gradually he expended his control of the city and county, 
conflicting with the county Democratic faction headed by 
Shannon. He gained control of the couucil in 1926 under the 
city manager charter, became a power in the State during the 
congressional elections in 1932, and remained influential in 
Missouri until 1939. 


Epwin McDOoNALD STEVENS: Born in Clayton, Mo., 
Oct. 20, 1893; died in University City, Mo., Nov. 23, 1944. 
After graduating from the St. Louis university law school in 
1914, he practiced law in St. Louis. He was state representa- 
tive from St. Louis county, 1920-1922, circuit judge of St. 
Louis county for a three-months term in 1942, and a Republi- 
can delegate in the constitutional convention of Missouri, 
1943-1944, from the twenty-fifth senatorial district. He was 
instrumental in establishing a free public law library in St. 
Louis county and was a member of the Missouri and St. Louis 
county bar associations, serving as president of the latter in 
1941. He was a member of the State Historical Society of 
Missouri. 
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Maovrice WEIL: Born in Ittlinger, Germany, April 29, 
1870; died in St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 14, 1945. Leaving Germany 
at fourteen he came to St. Louis in 1897 after a period in New 
York and San Francisco. He rose from a penniless youth to 
the establishment of the Weil-Kalter manufacturing company 
and became one of the city’s most prominent philanthropists. 
He served with innumerable charitable movements and was 
the founder of and largest contributor to the ‘Love Thy 
Neighbor as Thyself Association,” an organization first de- 
voted to rehabilitation of criminals and later to the preven- 
tion of juvenile delinquency. 


Ro._ita WELLs: Born in St. Louis, Mo., June 1, 1856; 
died in St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 1944. Son of Erastus Wells, 
the founder of the first omnibus line west of the Mississippi, 
he early became general superintendent of the company and 
was associated with his father in many business enterprises 
until the latter’s death. Interested in politics, he was a dele- 
gate to the sound money convention in 1896, mayor of St. 
Louis from 1901 to 1909, including the period of the world’s 
fair, and treasurer of the Democratic national committee, 
1912-1916. An independent, he defied party rule and was 
popularly drafted for a second term of office as mayor. He 
served as governor of the federal reserve bank of the eighth 
district from 1914 until 1919 and continued the next year as 
director and chairman of the board. As federal receiver of the 
United railways company, 1919-1927, he guided the city’s 
transportation system through a critical period. 





| 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


THE HORN OF PLENTY 
From the Liberty Weekly Tribune, April 2, 1858. 


The Ben Lewis is said to be one of the most magnificent steamers on 
the Missouri river. She is commanded by Capt. Brierly, the office attended 
by W. G. Barkley, and the saloon by Mr. Jos. C. Johnson, who knows 
as well how to pay the agreeable as any man on the western waters.— 
The Ben Lewis is a new boat, built expressly for the Missouri, under the 
personal supervision of Capt. Brierly, and said to be the swiftest boat that 
ever turned a wheel in the Missouri river. We recommend her to the 
traveling public. 

The following is the bill of fare for dinner, on her last trip up: 

Soup— Mock Turtle. 

Fish— Baked Bass, parsely sauce. 

Roast—Beef; Pork; Pig; Mutton; Turkey; Chicken, Veal, and Ducks. 

Hot Entrees—Turkey minced meat—Ducks, fine herbs; Macaronia 
[sic]; Lamb chops, mince sauce; Pigs head brazed; Chicken val a vauh. 

Vegetables of the season. 

Boiled—Country ham; mutton; corned beef; turkey; tongue, and 
chicken. 

Relishes—Worcester sauce, horseradish, assorted pickles, lettuce, cold 
slaugh, cranbury [sic] sauce, raw tomatoes, celery, pickled beets, cheese, 
and French mustard. 

Dessert and Pastry—Apple pie, cherry pie, currant pie, cocoanut pie, 
prune pie, blueberry pie, lemon pie, cranberry pie, peach pie, blackberry 
pie, tartlets, peach marengeu, sponge cake, fruit cake, pound cake, apple 
jelly puffs, port jelly, quince puffs, Maderia jelly, custard pies, apple 
crimps, Russian jelly, brandy jelly, pudding ala’ Polanrase, Sonfla of rice, 
Rum clod cake, lemon drops, Tippecanoe cake, Rom des Charlott, English 
cream and tumbles, Melon biscuit, Algernes jelly, Gatues glazed ala’ 
chocalate [sic]. 

Champaigne wine on the table. 

Nuts and Fruits—Raisins, Almonds, Prunes, Brazil nuts; English 
Walnuts, Figs, Pea Nuts, Filberts, Apples and Hazel Nuts. 


HEAVE HO! MY HORSES! 
From the Kansas City Enterprise, February 9, 1856. 


The steamboatmen at St. Louis had a grand turn out a few days 
since. The procession was headed by a pilot house on runners, followed by 
a canoe with a “‘darkey crew,”’ singing the well known refrain of the fore- 
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castle, and ribboned off in great style-—Then came a long line of yawls 
and life-boats, drawn by spanking teams; one of which carried the horns 
of the Polar Star and contained Capt. Dix, Conley, Boyd, Terrell, Burton 
and other well known Missouri river Captains. Attached to the foremost 
vehicle was a lead-man, and a steamboat bell, and as the bell sounded for 
larboard or starboard away went the lead into the snow banks, and ‘‘quarter 
less twain,” ‘‘no bottom,” etc. was heard for the first time at the true 
octave in the streets of St. Louis. Take it altogether it was the carnival 
of the season and attracted immense crowds to witness the novel spectacble, 


THE LATEST PRESS RELEASE! 
From the St. Louis Evening News and Intelligencer, October 14, 1858. 


ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST OVERLAND MAIL FROM CALIFORNIA 


We announced in the News, of Saturday evening last the arrival at 
Jefferson City of the First Overland Mail from California. The same 
evening, about half past eight o’clock, the mail reached St. Louis, by the 
Pacific Railroad, attended by Mr. Butterfield, one of the contractors, and 
Mr. Bailey, Agent of the Post Office Department. Mr. Bailey had come 
all the way through with the mail from San Francisco. There were four 
other passengers; but they stopped at Springfield, in this State, to rest 
after their arduous journey. Mr. Butterfield, who was in the Southwest 
looking out for the approach of the mail, joined it on the road, and accom- 
panied it to this city. 

On the arrival of the train on the Pacific Railroad, Saturday night, a 
large crowd of citizens, anxious to express their joy at the great event, 
and their admiration for the contractor to whose perseverance and energy 
the enterprise is indebted for the triumph, assembled at the depot, where 
Mr. Butterfield was received and welcomed to the city by Hon. John F. 
Darby. Mr. Butterfield made an appropriate reply, after which he was 
escorted by a procession, headed by a band of music, to the Post Office, 
where the mail bags were delivered to the Postmaster, when the procession 
moved up to the Planter’s House, where Mr. Butterfield stopped to rest 
after his triumph. 

In response to a call for a speech from Mr. Bailey, that gentleman 
briefly spoke of the trip across the plains, and narrated some of the inci- 
dents of the journey. 

The Overland Mail left San Francisco on the morning of the 15th of 
September, and was, therefore, twenty-four days on the road. The last 
steamer from California, the Moses Taylor, brought dates of the 6th of 
September. The dates of the Overland Mail are of the 15th, mine days 
later! 

Among the papers brought us are the Alta California and the San 
Francisco Evening Bulletin, both of them bearing the stamp of ‘‘Wells 
Fargo & Co's Express.” The Alta California is a mail edition, got up with 
a summary of news expressly with reference to the Overland Mail. 
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MCGUFFEY GETS THE LAST WORD 
From the Oregon Holt County Sentinel, January 5, 1894. 


The second spelling match under the auspices of the W. C. T. U. 
was given at the court house, last Saturday evening, Dec. 30, 1893. It was 
full of lively interest throughout and it was very evident that there had 
been much careful study bestowed upon McGuffey’s Revised by the 
participants. While it perhaps could not be properly termed a “war of 
words” in the same sense that term is commonly used, yet words were the 
missiles that brought many a valiant brave to a realization of the fact that 
he was “hit.” 

We give below a list of the spellers, the side they were on, the order 
in which they were chosen and the words which gave them their liberty 
from further duty: 

Captain Sam Davidson, exhilarate; Sam Ruley, zeros; E. C. Meyer, 
crisis, J. A. Kreek, ecstatic; J. S. Rigdon, exalt; J. H. Fickes, grottoes; 
Mrs. Goslin, intrinsic; S. Bucher, exordium; Barney Kunkel, scalene; Ida 
Ruley, mementoes [sic]; Strother Bragg, deny; Mrs. Mayme Meyer, de- 
seizen; Mrs. Brumbaugh, porticoes; Stella Dungan, cede; Anna Seeman, 
chough; Cora Frye, batalion [sic]; Elsie Bennett, fossil; Lossie Hostetter, 
tyrannize; Charles Walters, cion; Mayd Montgomery, ere; Mattie Devore, 
acquittal; Bertie Murray, weazen; Anna Roecker, plaice; Grace Mont- 
gomery, straight; Maud Brasel, waive; Emma Roecker, carte. 

Captain Kreider; W. F. O'Fallon; D. Kunkel, Jr.; Frank Walker, 
ern [sic]; Dr. Goslin, chisel, Charles Watson, gormandize; Miss Haight; 
Cynthia Beeler, persuade; Mary Whitmer, ecstatic; Minnie Murray, zeros; 
Menta Kelley, camomile; Rebecca VanBuskirk, balustrade; W. B. Davis, 
scrivener; Carrie VanBuskirk, gauge; Mrs. Kreider, emanate; Earl Bond, 
fossil; Hattie Harris, fort; Lyda Moody, vermilion; Edith Dungan, tyranny; 
E. K. Moody, exhilarate; Edith Hinde, hellebore; Harry Thuma, jasmine; 
Nellie Montgomery, gnu; Ida Kennedy, pried; Bell Roberts, aperture; 
Gertie Cummins, auxiliary; Effie Proud, callous. 

It will be seen when Mr. Davidson's side were all down, J. W. Kreider, 
S. F. O'Fallon, Daniel Kunkel, and Miss Haight were still standing. The 
affair was a pleasant and successful entertainment and netted the ladies 
a neat sum for their enterprise and pains. 


THE SERVANT OF THE PEOPLE 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, January 11, 1827. 
St. Charles, 2nd Jan., 1826. 
Mr. CHARLESS: A traveler direct from Jefferson city, brings informa- 
tion that Col. Benton is re-elected to the Senate of the United States, by a 
very large majority. 

The people of this village, on receiving the news, turned out, and 
fired a national salute. When we see the respectable men of a town, and 
men with families, turn out and hail the re-election of Benton, we may rest 
assured that the people say, well done thou good and faithful servant. 
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GATHER INVITATIONS WHILE YE MAY 
From the Boonville Weekly Eagle, November 21, 1878. 


Off for a Hunt. Our jovial friend A. A. Howard left Boonville last 
Tuesday for a ten days’ hunt on the prairie. We hope he will have good 
luck, for he has promised us a venison ‘chaw’ at his house when he returns. 


SOUND EFFECTS 
From the Kansas City Enterprise, December 6, 1856. 


From the following it will be seen that the Kansas City steamer 
Amazon has been the first to adopt the new musical steam instrument. 
Our fellow citizen Capt. Chouteau, has fully carried out the idea of his native 
place—the first in enterprise—the fastest town in the Union. 


The Steamer Amazon and Her Calliope.— 


The beautiful steamer Amazon, Capt. P. M. Chouteau, came in 
from New Orleans last evening, with her calliope discoursing music which 
charmed the bustle and tumult which generally prevails on the levee into 
stillness. The strains of music were heard while the Amazon was yet below 
the City, and caused every eye to turn toward the advancing steamer. It 
sounded like a huge “harp of a thousand strings” played by some giant in 
the distance; but when it approached nearer, we were reminded of a fierce 
gale playing its Eolian tones on the bare trunks and arms of a mountain 
forest. It was sufficiently astounding to cause every one to follow the 
steamer to her place of landing. Draymen left their drays and ran—people 
left their stores and ran—hacks and carriages whirled along with more 
than usual speed, and every body seemed both amused and curious. 

The steamer was boarded as if by pirates, and the hurricane roof was 
soon crowded with spectators. The calliope is located in front of the 
Texas, and the intense interest it excited on the late trip of the Amazon 
at various points on the river, where she stopped, rendered a prop neces- 
sary in the cabin to support the roof. 


THRICE BLESSED 
From the Jefferson City Weekly Tribune, January 24, 1872. 
A poor man, blessed with triplets, has applied to the Governor re- 
specting a land donation, supposed to be provided by law in such cases. 


The Governor, it is rumored, has been unable to find such an enactment, 
and will refer the matter to the Representative of the triplicated father. 


THE WILD WEST 


From the St. Louis Missouri Gazette, May 6, 1815. 


On Fri. night the 29th ult. while all our citizens were wrapt in sleep, 
a parcel of grown children amused themselves in parading our streets, 
whooping and yelling in a style similar to their brothers of the woods. 
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Several women and children were so terrified (imagining the town was 
really in possession of the savages,) that they ran in wild affright to their 
neighbors for protection. 

In case of a recurrence of such unmanly behaviour, the good citizens 
of the town are requested to repair to the market square, well armed, 
in order to arrest the offenders, and put them where they may be rendered 
harmless. 


THE GENUINE ARTICLE 
From the Kansas City Enterprise, December 13, 1856. 


We are often asked ‘‘Why do you call your city Kansas?—it is stealing 
a name that does not properly belong to you out of the territory.” Such 
is not the fact. When the city was laid off and named, it was called after 
the river at whose mouth it is situated and the immense trade of whose 
valley it controls. Kansas Territory was then called Nebraska, and when 
it was divided by act of Congress, they stole our name. We trust the 
public will hereafter stand corrected. We are the original and genuine 
Kansas, and intend so to continue. 


DUETS INSTEAD OF DUELS 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, October 26, 1826. 


For a number of years, the citizens of the territory and state of Mis- 
souri, have been in the habit of visiting the sand-beaches in the state of 
Illinois, for the unprofitable purpose of trying which could do the other 
the most harm. 

A few days since, some of the citizens of the state of Illinois, visited a 
sand-beach in the state of Missouri, not for the purpose of destroying any 
of the human family, but for the more noble and glorious purpose of multi- 
plying them, in an honorable and lawful manner. 

MARRIED—On the 20th instant, on the sand-beach at Eckert’s 
Ferry, in the town of St. Charles, by William G. Pettis, Esq. Mr. James 
Murphy, of Illinois, to Mrs. Polly Benson, of Tennessee. Also at the same 
time and place Mr. Robert B. Murphy, of Illinois, to Miss Keziah Benson, 
of Tennessee. 

In a short time after the marriages were solemnized, the two husbands 
(brothers) with their wives (mother and daughter) resumed their journey 
back to the state of Illinois. May good luck attend them. 


THE HORNS OF THE DILEMMA 
From the Jefferson City Weekly Tribune, April 18, 1888. 


Jefferson city is the laughing stock of Boonville, Sedalia and other 
towns not so pretentious as she on account of her village cow. 

The visitors from all parts of the state, who come here on business or 
pleasure, smile contemptuously as the first thing they encounter as they 
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walk up the hill to the Madison house is a drove of cows on the pavement 
and in the street. 

A favorite rendezvous of the village cow is in front of the executive 
mansion. The strangers arriving usually come up into the city by way 
of Madison street, and frequently the street is so alive with bovine ani- 
mation that the question is frequently put, “Is there a cattle show in 
progress here?” 

A few more depredations of the village cow on the government prop- 
erty may cost the city a nice little sum, for there is a federal statute cover- 
ing this point. So far as can be learned this statute has never been invoked 
for the simple reason that Jefferson City is the only town in the United 
States in which a government building costing $235,000 is located where 
the village cow is tolerated. 

The city council can not take hold of this question too soon. There 
is a good ordinance before them at this time, and for the good name and 


reputation of Jefferson City it should be acted on one way or the other 
at once. 


DON’T HIT YOUR HEAD ON THE CEILING! 
From the Columbia Missouri Statesman, January 15, 1847. 


Missouri Legislature: Letter from the Editor, Jefferson City, Saturday, 
Jan. 9. House. i 


Mr. Perryman, of Washington, offered the following as an additional 
section to the [interest] bill: 

—That the price of a horse, mule or jack ass be $26; for a steer or ox 
$6; bushel of wheat 46 cts; bushel of potatoes or turnips 16 cts; one load 
of hay or straw $6; drawing a portrait $6; day's labor 36 cts; per diem of 
members of the legislature $1 66; pound indigo, salt-petre, pepper and 
spice 6 cts; pound beef or bacon 6 cts; pint of whiskey or mug of beer 
6 cents; quart of cider 6 cts; cord of wood 66 cts; yard of domestic or 
calicoes 6 cts; single meal at tavern 16 cts; hasty plate of soup 6 cts; 
roast beef 16 cts; one night’s lodging 16 cts; 100 feet plank 66 cts; acre of 
ground $6; and all other commodities in proportion; and if any person 
shall receive or ask a higher price for any commodity than above allowed 
he shall be judged guilty of usury and forfeit to the Common Schools the 
price of the whole commodity. 


THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, December 10, 1823. 


NOTICE.—The subscribers wish to purchase fifty WHITE DOGS and 
the same number of BLACK CATS, to complete their assortment of 
quadrupeds—for which we will pay their value. 


Hempstead & Arnold 
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THE MISSOURI BEAST.—Will be run on the 25th inst. (Christmas) 
against any SOW, BOAR or BARROW, which can be brought on the 
ground: and a prize of five dollars will be awarded to any person who will 
catch and hold said beast, after his tail is properly shaved and soaped. 


Enquire as Above 


IT’S CONGRESS WHO PAYS AND PAYS 
From the Kansas City Enterprise, March 1, 1856. 


The accounts received some time ago from the Indian war in Oregon, 
mentioned the heroic defense of herself and child by Mrs. Harris against 
the Indians, after her husband had been slain. Her husband was killed 
at the first fire of the Indians and Mrs. Harris, with her daughter, who, 
also, was severely wounded, undismayed by the fearful odds against them, 
barred the doors of their cabin, and loading and firing their guns, in sight 
of the husband and father’s weltering Corpse, fought the savages for eight 
hours when they were relieved by the arrival of a friendly party. She 
killed several of the red devils, and kept up such a hot fire on the rest as to 
prevent them from approaching near enough to set the cabin on fire, which 
they repeatedly attempted to do. 

This heroic woman was the daughter of James Young, an old settler 
of Lafayette county Missouri, whence they moved, with her husband to 
Oregon in 1852. Such a heroine deserves all the honor that can be awarded 
to her, and Congress should grant her a handsome pension for life. 


QUESTIONABLE TREASON 


From the Boonville Weekly Eagle, reprinted in the Jefferson City Weekly 
Tribune, January 24, 1872. 


Senator Buckingham is truly loyal. He says Jeff Davis ought to have 
been hung immediately after the close of the war. He didn't tell us, how- 
ever, when he ought to have been tried! That would have brought the 
legal question of treason before the courts, when the Radicals have con- 
stantly legislated to prevent its being taken.—Jefferson City Tribune. 

Are we to understand by this that the Tribune holds treason to be legal? 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH 
From the St. Louis Missouri Republican, December 23, 1826. 


STAMMERING.—It will no doubt be gratifying to those afflicted, to 
learn, that Mr. A. YATES, an agent from Mrs. LEIGH’S New York Insti- 
tution for correcting impediments of Speech, has opened a similar institu- 
tion in this city. 

Of the efficicacy of Mrs. LEIGH'S system, in entirely removing the 
most inveterate impediments of speech, astonishing as it may seem, we 
are no longer permitted to doubt. The testimonials which are adduced 
in its favor, are derived from men of science and learning, throughout the 
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U. States, as well as numerous persons who have been cured either at the 
N. Y. Institution, or by Mrs. LEIGH’S authorized agents in the Western 
country. We hope, that Mr. YATES will meet with that success which his 
benevolent efforts to alleviate the afflictions of the human family, so richly 
deserve; and that those who are laboring under a misfortune which deprives 
them of the pleasures of social intercourse, will avail themselves of the 
opportunity of relief now afforded. 


We annex two testimonials of cures performed by Mr. YATES, in 
Louisville and Lexington. Those who wish for further information on the 
subject, can obtain it, by examining the other documents in our possession. 


THE PROTECTOR OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN, NO DOUBT! 


From the St. Louis American, reprinted in the Columbia Missouri States- 
man, January 8, 1847. 


The General Assembly of Missouri is composed of one hundred and 
thirty-three members—thirty-eight of which were born in Kentucky; 
twenty-eight in Virginia; nine in North Carolina; three in South Carolina; 
nineteen in Tennessee; three in Pennsylvania; three in Maryland; two in 
N. Hampshire; one in Massachusetts; five in New York; four in Ohio; 
one in Indiana; one in Maine; one in the District of Columbia; nine in 
Missouri; one in Delaware; one in Georgia; two in Ireland; and two whose 
places in nativity is not known. 

Eighty-seven of the members are farmers; twenty-six lawyers; five 
physicians; two editors; five merchants; one artist; one saddler; three 
blacksmiths; one wolf-hunter; and two whose occupation is not stated. 

The oldest member in the Senate is Mr. Hudspeth from Greene county; 
and the two youngest are Mr. King, from St. Charles, and Mr. Stewart, 
from Buchanan counties, who are each 30 years of age. The oldest mem- 
ber in the House is Mr. Riney, from Perry county; and the youngest are 
Mr. Bowles, from Jefferson, and Mr. Combs, from Chariton, who are of 
the same age. 


A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY FOR BEGINNING FARMERS 


From the Carrollton Democrat, reprinted in the Liberty Weekly Tribune, 
April 2, 1858. 


How Times Have Changed in Carroll.—A worthy citizen of this 
town has placed in our hands a Constable’s sale bill, which we publish 
here along, and which will give an idea of the unexampled pressure of the 
year 1840. He was the officer that made the sale, and the sale bill at the 
time; so the statement can be relied upon as being correct. The sale took 
place in Carroll county; Uriah Stanley's property was the property sold 
under execution. W. P. Ellis and B. J. Goodsey, were the purchasers at 
the following prices; 
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What think you, our readers, of a horse selling at twelve cents; a cow 
at three quarters of a dollar; a yoke of oxen at three dollars; and a wagon 
at one dollar? We regard this as the most extraordinary sale and sacrifice 
of property on record. 


MISSOURI HISTORICAL DATA IN MAGAZINES 


Annals of Iowa, October 1944: “Our Lucky Louisiana Purchase,” by 
Edwin Muller; January 1945: ‘Missouri’s New Constitution.” 

Business Week, December 9, 1944: “Quest Yields Ore: Missouri Mine 
Reopened.” 

California Historical Society Quarterly, December 1944: ‘Samuel Green 
McMahan, Member of the Bidwell Party and Owner of Bartlett 
Springs,” by Ellen Lamond Wood. 

Colorado Magazine, January 1945: ‘‘My Hunting Trip to the Rockies in 
1843,” Told by William Clark Kennerly to Bessie K. Russell. 

Filson Club Historical Quarterly, January 1945: ‘‘Milksickness in Kentucky 
and the Western Country,” by Phillip D. Jordan; “Dr. Preston W. 
Brown, 1775-1826, His Family and. Descendants,” by Bayless E. 
Hardin. 

Journal of Southern History, August 1944: ‘The Tennessee Whigs and 
the Kansas-Nebraska Bill,’’ by Joseph H. Parks. 

Kansas Historical Quarterly, August 1944: “Pike’s Peak Express Com- 
panies,” Part I, by George A. Root and Russell K. Hickman; Novem- 
ber 1944; ‘“‘Pike’s Peak Express Companies,” Part II. 

Life, November 6, 1944: ‘‘Missouri Governor.” 

Mid-America, January 1945: ‘‘Marquette’s Autograph Map of the Missis- 
sippi River,” by Jean Delanguez. 

Mississippi Valley Historical Review, December 1944: ‘Western Radical- 
ism, 1865-1901; Concepts and Origins,’’ by Chester McArthur Destler. 

Missouri Alumnus, October 1944: ‘Missouri-Kansas Football Game Last 
Played in Kansas City in 1910,” by E. Sydney Stephens. 

National Municipal Review, October 1944: “St. Louis Has $63,500,000 
To Spend On Postwar Plans”; January 1945: ‘Orphaned Unicameral 
Move Nearly Wins in Missouri.” 
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Newsweek, November 27, 1944: ‘Who Will Harness the Rivers?” by 
E. K. Lindley. 


North Dakota Historical Quarterly, July 1944: ‘Mounds and Mound Build- 
ers in the United States,” by J. M. Gillette. 


Southwestern Historical Quarterly, January 1945: ‘Stephen F. Austin 
and Education in Early Texas, 1821-1835,” by Max Berger. 
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